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SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF THE PROBLEMS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


The General Education Board carried out, during August, a 
very interesting experiment. The financial officers of twenty col- 
leges were brought together for a conference of two weeks and a 
half to discuss the policies which can be most advantageously 
adopted in the administration of college finance. The conference 
was led by Trevor Arnett, one of the secretaries of the General 
Education Board, and H. J. Thorkelson, director of the Division of 
College and University Accounting which is maintained by the 
General Education Board. Mr. Arnett is the author of a volume 
on college finance and has visited many of the institutions of higher 
education in the country in the execution of the duties of his office. 

The method of procedure in the conference was to discuss various 
problems of policy, each member of the group contributing his 
experiences and views. After thorough discussion, resolutions 
were formulated, embodying the mature judgment of the whole 
group. These resolutions or pronouncements will doubtless serve 
to reinforce the individual recommendations which those who 
attended the conference will make to their several institutions. 
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An extract from Mr. Arnett’s address at the opening of the 
conference states clearly the reason for calling it and the hope of 
the General Education Board with regard to the services which it 
might render. 


As the years have gone by, these requests for assistance in organizing the 
accounting and financial systems have increased in number to such an extent 
that it was found that with its regular staff the General Education Board was 
not able to give them the consideration which they deserved, and about two 
years ago it created a new division for the purpose of giving them specific 
attention. The division is called that of College and University Accounting, 
and the director selected to take charge of it is H. J. Thorkelson, who has 
had large experience in university administration as business manager of the 
University of Wisconsin and, in addition, is thoroughly familiar with the 
academic side because of his previous experience as professor of mechanical 
engineering in the same institution. 

Since this division has been created, it has received requests from very 
many institutions for assistance in reorganizing their methods of financial 
administration and has aided as many as has been found feasible. The requests, 
however, have been so numerous that it occurred to the members of the General 
Education Board that its aid would be greatly expedited if a conference could 
be arranged, at which the treasurers or chief accounting officers of. several 
institutions could come together and discuss their common needs and problems. 
It was thought that not only might the conference be advantageous in its special 
object, but also that the association of persons whose daily business it is to 
consider questions of similar kind might be mutually helpful. Consequently, 
the General Education Board called the present conference and invited you to 
be its guests. 

I hope that I have made clear to you that the purpose of the conference is 
not to impose some cut-and-dried system of college and university organization 
on the colleges of the country, but that the conference is called as a result of 
requests from the colleges themselves. We appreciate the advantages of a uni- 
form system of accounting, but we believe that there are several kinds of 
uniformity, and our idea of uniformity in college accounting is that there should 
be uniform agreement regarding the underlying principles and that, in so far 
as possible, things of the same kind in the several institutions should be similarly 
classified and described. But we do feel that there are scarcely two institutions 
at which all of the circumstances and conditions are identical. Therefore, 
there must be room in the system to provide for these variations and to describe 
the peculiar conditions which prevail at every institution. 


The type of resolution which issued from the discussions may 
be illustrated by a quotation from the minutes as follows: 
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Resolved, That it is the consensus of opinion of this conference that colleges 
should endeavor to make a budget of expenditures that does not exceed the 
available income. 

Resolved, That it is the consensus of opinion of this conference that in 
estimating the income from student fees actual figures for the previous year 
should be used, unless unusual circumstances justify a variation from these 
figures. 

CONTINUITY IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


The following statement about the steady progress of the junior 
high school movement appears in the Bureau of Education bulletin, 
by W. S. Deffenbaugh, entitled Significant Movements in City 
School Systems. 


One of the criticisms that have been directed against the American public 
school is that it has been wasteful of the pupil’s time, largely because of the 
fact that there has been a lack of unification in the program of studies. In 
brief, there has not been a straightaway course from the kindergarten on through 
the high school. There has been a break between the grades and the high 
school and one between the kindergarten and the first grade. 

The break between the grades and the high school has been due largely to 
the fact that the work of the seventh and the eighth grades has repeated that of 
the fifth and sixth, thus having a backward rather than a forward look. 

In order to articulate better the elementary schools with the high schools, 
Grades 7, 8, and 9 have been organized as a unit in many cities and made to 
retain some of the best characteristics of each. The seventh grade, or espe- 
cially the low seventh, is usually considered the period of adjustment, the 
high seventh and the low eighth the period of exploration and preview, the 
high eighth the period of provisional choice of electives, and the ninth the 
period for electing a curriculum or courses. 

The organization of the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades as junior high 
schools, or intermediate schools as they are called in a few cities, is from all 
reports doing much to bridge the gap that existed between the grades and the 
high school. Pupils in the junior high school are no longer compelled to spend 
two years in reviewing the work of the fifth and sixth grades. After they have 
passed through the adjustment period of the low seventh, they are ready to begin 
taking a general review of literature, science, mathematics, social science, and 
other subjects which are eminently worth while to any pupil, whether he con- 
tinues in school or not; but if he does continue, the general view that he has 
obtained enables him to make a less random choice of courses or curricula. The 
old seventh- and eighth-grade program of studies offered nothing new; it gave 
no general outlook; it confined itself to review. The program of the modern jun- 
ior high school opens up a new world to the pupil; it gives him a forward look, 
thus better preparing him to begin high-school work; or, if he must leave school, 
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he does so with the feeling that he has not wasted his time in the dull, weari- 
some repetition of the traditional seventh and eighth grades. 

So strongly has the junior high school idea taken hold of not only school 
men but the public in general that no school system is now considered complete 
without its junior high school organization. Practically every city that does 
not have such organization is planning to have it. It should be noted, however, 
that in some cities the organization of junior high schools has been a more or 
less mechanical matter which may be a step toward the junior high school, but 
unless the fundamental idea is completely conceived and worked out the name 
‘junior high school” should not be applied. 


CONTINUITY IN BRITISH EDUCATION 


It is a very impressive fact that Great Britain is seeking, in 
ways different from our own, the same goal of an uninterrupted 
educational program. The British school system has grown up in 
two divisions which are somewhat more widely separated than 
are our elementary schools and high schools. The breach which 
has to be bridged is very wide because in England, as throughout 
Europe, the privileges of secondary education have been reserved 
for the few, and these few have been drawn from the favored classes 


of society. Now comes the demand for a new opportunity for all 
classes. 

The following statement from an editorial in the Times Educa- 
tional Supplement might be translated into a plea for British adop- 
tion of the American junior high school. 


We have for years pressed forward a perfectly sound scheme which would 
make junior secondary education for all children over the age of eleven universal. 
The necessary four-year course would be given in the present elementary- 
school buildings; this would automatically indicate, by means of school records, 
those children who are fit for higher secondary education and would abolish 
the harmful and costly scholarship tests now used for selection purposes. 
Incidentally, it would abolish the cramming of young children and the unauthor- 
ized use of certain elementary schools for this purpose. Since our remarks a 
fortnight ago on the subject, the full details of the Carlisle scheme along these 
lines have been published. The Carlisle Authority has now adopted a full 
scheme covering all grades of school education and expects to save considerable 
sums by the adoption of the scheme 

We published last week a full account of the scheme adopted this month 
in its final form by the Carlisle Education Authority. It is claimed by Mr. 
A. H. Collingwood, the town clerk, in his illuminating report, that the proposals, 
or proposals on similar lines, would provide “a co-ordinated and correlated 
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scheme of all forms of education for the city, extending from the infants’ school to 
the university.” It is a large claim, but it is exactly the goal aimed at by the 
Education Acts, 1902 and 1918, now combined in the Education Act, 1921. 
The scheme has the merit of simplicity. The system would consist, in what we 
may call the first grade, of junior schools accommodating all children from the 
age of five years to eleven years, or of infants’ schools for children of five to 
eight years, followed by preparatory schools for children of eight to eleven 

In all cases the period of three years ending with the age of eleven 
would be specially devoted to definite preparation for the second universal 

This would mean that the secondary schools would provide both 
junior and senior (or higher) secondary education The principle of 
scholarships or free places for children who emerge by their record from the 
district senior schools will make it possible for children, however poor, to attend 
the higher secondary schools, though no doubt maintenance allowances will 
be required in some cases. The principle of maintenance allowances is now 
well recognized all over the country and is clearly necessary if the goal of the 
Act of 1918 is to be reached. 

The problem which a departmental committee would have to solve is 
whether the principles adopted at Carlisle are applicable to the circumstances 
of great authorities such as London. We have no doubt whatever that they 
are applicable. All the material for a system such as that adopted at Carlisle 
exists in abundance. There are in London enough higher secondary schools, 
if the schools are reserved for children who have proved in a junior secondary 
course that they are suitable for advanced secondary work. If these schools 
were to cut off all forms lower than the fourth form and make it a rigid rule that 
no boy or girl shall stay in the school who does not attain a certain standard 
by a certain age, the existing provision of secondary schools in London is 
probably sufficient if the existing central schools are reorganized as true second- 
ary schools or higher technical schools. Higher elementary education would 
have tobe abolished. Sir Joshua Fitch, one of the greatest educationists of 
the past generation, condemned higher elementary education root and branch, 
and his view is the view of every educationist of any standing today. If, 
then, provision can be made in London for advanced secondary and technical 
education, there can be no difficulty about the primary and junior secondary 
grades. 


The statements in this editorial which need to be translated for 
American readers are as follows: “Higher elementary education 
would have to be abolished.” ‘‘The period of three years ending 
with the age of eleven would be specially devoted to definite prepara- 
tion for the second universal grade.” The first sentence means that 
the form of rudimentary education commonly offered to pupils 
beyond eleven years of age will have to be given up just as in 
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America the seventh and eighth grades are recognized to be quite 
futile. The second sentence means that a new institution analogous 
to the American junior high school must be worked out to establish 
the connection between the lower school and the higher institutions. 

The argument that London can very properly imitate Carlisle 
in this matter means that a large system of schools cannot escape 
responsibility for such a reform because of the magnitude of the 
readjustment. The example of a small school system has proved 
in England, as in our own country, to be significant as leading the 
way. One may argue in like terms in favor of the adoption in the 
future of the junior high school program even by such slowly- 
moving school systems as those of New York and Chicago. We, 
too, have our successful Carlisles and our backward Londons. 


UNIFYING THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Principal W. W. McConnell of the high school of Winfield, 
Kansas, has worked out a device for bringing social unity into his 
school. He has organized three societies which include in their 
membership all Seniors and Juniors, the Sophomores of the second 


semester, and the Sophomores of high standing from the first 
semester. 

These societies meet occasionally during the school day, at a 
period known as the activity period, for the purpose of planning and 
launching activities and infrequently for social purposes. The chief 
function of these organizations is the promotion of school activities 
and school spirit through a series of contests. 

The societies have constitutions of their own making. Their 
officers appoint committees and arrange intersociety contests in 
the fifteen lines here listed: sale of football tickets, tennis (boys and 
girls), plays, assembly programs, boys’ basketball, girls’ basketball, 
debate, posters, violin, voice, piano, oratory, declamation, public 
speaking, and track. 

An intersociety council, composed of the secretary and the 
president of each society, together with a faculty sponsor, has 
meetings periodically and arranges all of the details for the contests, 
including the establishment of rules, the selection of judges, the 
arrangement of dates, etc. A point system has been adopted 
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whereby students receive school credit for participation in the 
activities. Student offices are filled by regular ballot elections in 
the spring from lists of candidates nominated by petitions circulated 
among the students. 

Principal McConnell describes the effect of this organization 
as follows: 

The immediate effect of this scheme is to transform the high school into 
the equivalent of three small high schools for the purpose of affording oppor- 
tunity and stimulation for competition in the activities. The rotation choice 
of society members keeps the talent in good balance in the societies, and the 
standing for the year is usually determined by the outcome of the last few events. 
The contest spirit greatly stimulates the ingenuity and effort of the students 
and insures participation of the best talent available. By the use of a thorough 
organization and well-arranged committees, a high percentage of pupil abilities 
is utilized in efficient school channels. The stimulated interest and participation 
are of high educational value to the pupil and are also beneficial to the school. 


The three societies which thus contribute to the unity of school 
life are supplemented by the usual class organizations and depart- 
mental clubs which meet the ordinary social needs and special 
interests of the students. 


A SYSTEM OF HONORS 


The Decatur, Illinois, high school has a list of honors and prizes 
with which it aims to stimulate its students both in scholastic 
lines and in various activities which lie outside of the regular 
curriculum. The source of one such prize is indicated in the 
following resolution. 

WHEREAS, It is the desire of the Decatur Bar Association to give a con- 
crete expression of its interest in debating at the Decatur High School and to 
stimulate interest in this activity; be it hereby 

Resolved, That said association present a first, second, and third prize of 
Twenty, Ten, and Five Dollars to three students of the Decatur High School 
beginning with the school year 1923-24 for general excellence in debating, the 
persons entitled to these prizes, which are to be known as the “Decatur Bar 
Association Honors,” to be selected from the entire student body by a com- 
mittee of the faculty of the high school, and the presentation to be made by a 
member of the bar at any suitable occasion near the conclusion of the school 
year. 


At the beginning of the school year a mimeographed list of all 
of the prizes and honors given by the school is distributed to the 
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students. This list serves, as reported by Principal Thomas M. 
Deam, not only as a stimulus to students, but also as a means of 
bringing donors, such as the Decatur Bar Association, into intimate 
and very productive contact with the work of the students. 

A few examples chosen from the mimeographed material will 
illustrate the type of award used by the school. 

For maintaining a scholarship average of 94 through three years in the 


senior high school, a gold Delta. Open to all students. Award made at 
commencement. 

For making the highest scholarship average through three years, a scholar- 
ship at the James Millikin University. Free tuition for one year ($200) is 
given. Award made at commencement. 

For essay written on a patriotic theme, Ida Kane Martin Prizes, two of $30 
each, one for best work by senior boy, the other for best work by senior girl. 
Open to all Seniors. Composition and oral delivery are both graded. Award 
made at commencement. Essay delivered Memorial Day at auditorium 
assembly. 

For story-writing, prizes of $10, $5, $3, $2, and sixteen honorable mentions. 
Open to all students. Stories published in the Sunday Review. Gold or silver 
D awarded at auditorium assembly to winner of first prize. 

For typewriting and stenography, a place in the interscholastic at Normal 
University. Open to all students of typewriting and stenography. 

Applied design. Original designs applied to various articles such as 
parchment lamp shades, table covers, wood block prints. First prize, $3; 
second prize, $2; honorable mention. 


STATE SUPERVISION OF ALL SCHOOLS 


On several occasions the School Review has expressed editorially 
the conviction that parochial schools of all types ought to be brought 
under the supervision of the state. Some months ago, in com- 
menting on the Oregon referendum, it made the statement that the 
Oregon vote ought to serve as a warning to all parochial schools 
that state supervision must be accepted or more drastic action will 
follow. 

After the publication of each of the editorials of this type, the 
editors received letters from representatives of the parochial schools 
protesting against the opinions expressed and against the implica- 
tion that parochial schools are not to be allowed to do what they 
like. Each time the editors asked permission to publish the protest- 
ing letters, but such permission has always been refused. 
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There has recently been received a leaflet published by the 
Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis, Missouri, and described as “‘primarily for distribution 
by the Reverend Clergy and the Societies affiliated in the C.V.” 
This leaflet discusses at length the editorial of the School Review 
and asks several direct questions. These questions are quoted in 
full as follows: 


It will not be amiss to ask the editor of the School Review the following 
pertinent questions: 

1. Is the right to conduct private schools to be determined simply by “the 
great many,” or even “the majority” of the people, who may be controlled by 
clever propaganda, or is this right of private initiative of education to be 
settled by the principle of justice as provided for in the spirit, if not by the letter, 
of the Constitution of the United States? The legality of the enactment just 
ratified in Oregon is, as the editor knows very well, to be decided by the courts; 
the decision is still pending and is not an established fact, as the editor would 
lead us to believe. 

2. What proof is there for the implication that the private schools, and 
especially the Catholic parochial schools, do not prepare the young people for 
life in the United States? Are the public schools all that they should be? 
Recent criticisms of the public school system, as set forth in the Report of the 
Carnegie Foundation and the Indiana school survey, are certainly not unknown 
to the editor of the School Review (America, March 10, 1923—pp. 494 and 
502). Even educators who attended the school superintendents’ meeting, 
lately held at Cleveland under the auspices of the N.E.A., were honest enough 
to pass criticism on the public schools. 

3. What evidence can be cited in support of the implied charge that the 
language of the parochial school is not the language of the country ? 

4. Who, of the parochial school advocates, is opposed to a high degree of 
education under public control? And what does the editor of the School 
Review mean by saying that he who is opposed must be made to give way? 
Does it mean that he necessarily is deprived of freedom of education, or must 
he bring his work up to the proper standard ? 

5. Why are there only two possible courses—either the parochial schools 
must submit to supervision or close their doors? Supervision, as understood 
in the mind of the editor, is supervision by public school authorities. Why 
is supervision by Catholics of their own parochial schools not sufficient ? Under 
what title can supervision on the part of the public school authorities be 
demanded? Catholics and other private school agencies do not receive a 
penny from the people’s treasury, but they pay for their own religious schools 
and at the same time support, as taxpayers, the public schools. Should a 
liberal-minded gentleman, like the cultured editor of the School Review, not 
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rather be disposed to recognize the magnificent work of Catholic education in 
the United States? We fear that he has never read a résumé of our Catholic 
school activities, perhaps not even one on the Catholic educational efforts in 
the city and archdiocese of Chicago; that he has never scanned the annual 
reports of the Catholic Educational Association, nor has he permitted his mind 
to absorb the great and extraordinary facts of Catholic education as set forth 
in the Directory of Catholic Colleges and Schools, by Rev. James H. Ryan, and 
in the Catechism of Catholic Education, recently published by the National 
Catholic Welfare Council. We fear that the editor is too much engrossed 
with the thought that the public school, the school supported by the taxes of 
the people, a state institution, is the only American school, as advocated by 
many one-sided (and we do not hesitate to say) un-American school men. 
Witness this narrow, un-American view, boldly and bluntly set forth in the 
Journal of the National Education Association (March, 1923—pp. 115-16), 
which journal, the organ of the National Education Association, has in the past, 
and on many occasions, claimed that the Towner-Sterling Bill would have a 
most salutary effect on private schools. Now this same N.E.A. is taking color 
from the Oregon bigots, insisting and repeating: “There is only one really 
American schoolroom, that is, the public schoolroom. There is only one typic- 
ally American school, and that is the public school.” 

6. Why must the parochial school be advised and urged, with such patroniz- 
ing condescension, to accept quickly the option of state supervision which 
seems to be open for the moment? If the private elementary school may be 
forced to come under state supervision or even petition for state supervision, 
it can be merely a question of time when private high schools, business colleges, 
literary and other colleges, and even private universities must submit to state 
or federal supervision. We know that attempts to control private colleges have 
already been made by the federal government. This extension of control would 
affect even the University of Chicago. Mr. Editor’s advice would then be 
that the University of Chicago must either put itself under state supervision or 
close its doors. It is well known that in several states (California, Oklahoma, 
Rhode Island, Texas, Washington, and Wyoming) supervision, in varying 
degrees, of private and parochial schools is provided for in new legislative 
measures. (See the National Catholic Welfare Council Bulletin, April, 1923.) 
This would mean supervision of curricula, buildings, certification of teachers, 
etc. There are Catholics—ill-advised Catholics, Judge Hally would call them— 
who advocate such dependence on the state and who would advise us to sacrifice 
our independence. What magnificent assistance they are giving to all those 
who propose legislative coercion of private schools! 


The editors of the School Review believe that their answer to 
the only fundamental question asked is very simple and can be 
drawn from the official Catechism of Catholic Education. This 


catechism says: 
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Catholics are not “opposed” to public education. They recognize the 
need of public education. They also acknowledge that the state has rights in 
the education of its citizens. 

Later, in commenting on non-public schools, the catechism says: 

As long as these schools and colleges obey the laws of the state with refer- 
ence to education and maintain the standards of efficiency required of the 
modern school, the organizations which conduct the same are only exercising 
a right which morally, as well as legally and historically, belongs to them as 
American citizens. 

The meaning of what was said in the School Review and what is 
now held to be true is that, because ‘‘the state has rights in the 
education of its citizens,” it will be distinctly to the advantage of 
all concerned if the evidence be regularly and publicly produced 
that all schools and colleges, public and private, “maintain the 
standards of efficiency required of the modern school.” 

With regard to the detailed questions about the language used 
in parochial schools and the other matters, the editors of the School 
Review believe that there is no real misunderstanding in the public 
mind. The main issue is this: Can a small group of citizens with- 
draw their children from the supervision of the state? We believe 
that the American answer is, ‘‘ No.” 


CANADIAN SEPARATE SCHOOLS 


The eastern Canadian provinces have long had legal provision 
for separate Protestant and Catholic public schools. It is provided 
that a taxpayer may elect whether he will send his children to one 
or the other type of school. He is listed on the tax panel according 
to his choice of schools and pays his taxes to support the school 
which he selects. 

It is now reported that the process of separation is to be carried 
one step farther in the city of Montreal. The foliowing statement 
is quoted from the Christian Science Monitor. 

The Montreal school situation, already somewhat involved because sep- 
arate schools are maintained by Protestants and Roman Catholics, may become 
still further complicated. It is now proposed to establish a separate school 
system for the Jews, and, as a preliminary step, the city assessors, under a law 
passed at the last session of the Quebec legislature, are indicating on the valua- 
tion roll all proprietors of Jewish faith paying school taxes. Apparently, all 
that stands in the way of further decentralizing school administration and still 
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further dividing the city along religious lines is the lack of a fiscal policy satis- 
factory to all concerned. 

It is not without significance that the Protestant school board sees a certain 
merit in permitting the Jews to control the education of their children. The 
board is not necessarily of the opinion that it would be better for the Jewish 
pupils, but it does feel that the arrangement might work to the advantage of 
the Protestant pupils. At present, there are 12,000 Jews attending the Protes- 
tant schools, but so frequent are the Jewish holidays during September and 
early October that within a space of three weeks these 12,000 will be absent 
seven full days, thus disorganizing the entire system. Indeed, in some districts, 
like Devonshire and Mount Royal, where Jewish children are in a great major- 
ity, it will not be worth while to keep the schools open at all on the seven days. 
At the beginning of the year teachers find that it is practically impossible to 
give instruction with so large a proportion of the pupils away. In the Baron 
Byng High School, for example, there are 900 Jews and only 300 Protestants. 
This school, likewise, will be closed on the Jewish holidays. 

The separation proposal has already had the attention of Premier Tas- 
chereau, who believes that obstacles in the way of it can be easily overcome. 
According to the plan submitted, eight or nine of the largest schools in which 
Jewish pupils are in the great majority would be transferred to Jewish control 
as soon as the new Jewish board assumed responsibility for the proportion of 
the bonded debt properly applicable to the value of the buildings to be trans- 


ferred. Non-Catholics, non-Protestants, and non-Jews may at present demand 
educational privileges from either of the two existing school boards. It is 
expected that with the creation of a Jewish panel they will be given the right 
to take one of the three. The establishment of a Jewish panel would allow 
a decrease of at least one mill and perhaps two mills in the Protestant school 
taxes, inasmuch as it would mean a reduction in the teaching staff of the Protes- 
tant board. 


Divided support of the type here described is distinctly dis- 
advantageous so far as the financial conduct of schools is concerned. 
It results in a duplication of all costs of administration. It sets 
one system of schools in competition with its neighbors. It often 
leaves one system so comparatively weak in support that it is 
impossible to conduct an adequate educational program. 

The principle of uniform and general support of all schools on 
an equal and universal tax basis which is accepted in all of the states 
of this country seems a much safer and more democratic principle. 
It recognizes the preponderance of public interests over class 
interests and tends to hold the community together as a social unit. 
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WHAT CAN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL DO FOR 
THE STUDENT OF LOW I.Q.? 


MARGARET M. ALLTUCKER 
Berkeley High School, Berkeley, California 


The following questions are here raised and discussed: (1) What 
percentage of the present high-school enrolment is of below average 
intelligence, that is, below 95 1.Q.? (2) How does the pupil of 
low I.Q. reach the senior high school? (3) Does the percentage 
of students of low I.Q. who are failing and dropping out of high 
school indicate that present high-school curriculums are not suited 
to their needs? (4) Do students leave high school for economic 
reasons or because of inability to succeed? (5) What are the mini- 
mum essentials in the way of an education that every person needs ? 
What are the common aspirations and responsibilities? (6) Is 
there need for training for occupations in the lower vocational 
levels? How can this training be given? (7) What are some of 
the general principles on which to base differentiation of subject- 
matter in any course to meet the needs of the pupil of limited 
intelligence ? 

In a number of states the extension of the age of compulsory 
school attendance on either a full-time or a part-time basis has 
brought into the secondary school a large number of pupils who are 
below average in brightness, i.e., of low I.Q. Of fourteen hundred 
pupils entering the tenth grade of the Berkeley High School during 
the past two years, 26 per cent tested below average (i.e., below 
95 1.Q.) according to the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability. 
A survey of the enrolment in the Berkeley junior high schools shows 
that the senior high school may continue to expect an equally large 
percentage of pupils of limited intelligence in the future. 

Many of these pupils of low I.Q. take one, two, three, or even 
four years longer than the normal amount of time to complete the 
work of the elementary school and the junior high school. Many 
even then do not complete the regular course of study prescribed 
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in these lower schools but move forward term by term in “‘limited” 
classes where differentiated and simplified work is offered. Finally, 
many of the C* pupils and some of the D pupils reach the senior 
high school. Naturally, each ‘consecutive grade of the public 
school acts as a gradated sieve, sorting out term after term those 
who can succeed and profit by further standard academic class- 
room instruction such as is customarily offered in our public schools. 

Table I shows the effect of this culling process in the senior 
high school. 

TABLE I 


G.1.Q PERCENTAGE 
NUMBER oF or STUDENTS 
STUDENTS Upper Median Lower Pend 
Quartile Quartile Quartile 


347 Ill IOI 92 30.3 
326 113 107 98 15.9 


* The enrolment for the spring term of 1923. 


A careful study of the case record of every “‘drop-out”’ from the 
Berkeley High School for the spring term of 1923 showed that 57 per 
cent of all of the “drop-outs” were below 100 I.Q.; 37 per cent 
were definitely below average in intelligence. Approximately 50 
per cent were pedagogically retarded. While lack of ability success- 
fully to master the subjects offered in the present high-school 
courses is by no means the only reason why students drop out of 
the senior high school, it appears to be one of the important reasons. 

Some limited? pupils leave the public school to enter private 
schools, particularly business colleges, to which they are often 
attracted by the false notion that lucrative positions await them 
as soon as they have had six months’ or even three months’ training 
for which they pay a high tuition. Other “drop-outs” from the 
senior high school secure employment at unskilled labor. In many 

tIt is our practice in rating students to use the following seven-point scale: A, 
very superior, 130 I.Q. and above; B, superior, 115-129 1.Q.; C+, slightly above 
average, 105-114 1.Q.; C, average, 95-104 1.Q.; C—, slightly below average, 85-94 
1.Q.; D, inferior, 70-84 1.Q.; E, very inferior, 69 1.Q. or below. 

2 In this article the word “limited” as applied to pupils is used to designate those 


pupils who do not seem to have the ability to do the work of the standard high-school 
curriculum. 
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cases parents explain that they would be willing to finance their 
boys and girls through high school but that the children do not like 
school, are not succeeding, and want to go to work. 

One boy very aptly explained his view of the situation by saying, 
“When a fellow goes to high school, at the end of every seven weeks 
he gets pieces of paper with the teachers’ marks on them, telling 
how he ain’t any good. When a fellow works at a job, he gets a 
slip of paper every Saturday noon with which he can buy things. 
Who wants to go to high school anyhow if he ain’t going to college ?” 

Two of the most serious and most urgent problems facing the 
secondary school today are (1) the better classification of students 
and (2) the modification of curriculums to meet the needs of students 
differing in capacity. 

What the secondary school should offer students below average 
in intelligence can best be determined by a compilation of the salient 
points contained in the case histories of limited pupils. These 
should show, not only mental age as well as physical age, but also 
previous scholastic accomplishment, physical development and 
health, record of after-school and vacation employment, home and 


neighborhood conditions, the economic status of the parents as well 
as their plans for the child’s future, and the pupil’s interests and 
ambitions. 


A study of the particular group of children which is to be 
educated is always one of the best bases for curriculum-making, 
provided this study is supplemented by a survey of the occupational 
opportunities of the community. The latter is sometimes as 
important as the former when vocational training is offered. To 
illustrate: A certain school board was perplexed as to what voca- 
tional training to offer a certain group of girls. They followed one 
of the customary methods of procedure in curriculum-making, 
namely, that of investigating to see what other schools were doing. 
They found that a trade school in a manufacturing city taught its 
girls to run power sewing machines. Forthwith they installed 
six power sewing machines and within six months had a group of 
girls trained to operate them skilfully. However, when the girls 
came to seek employment, they found that there were no power- 
machine operators employed within sixty miles of where they lived 
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and that the wage paid for this work was usually so low that a girl 
could not be entirely self-supporting; hence she was obliged to 
live at home. 

Thus we see that in planning for the education of the limited 
secondary-school pupil there are two factors to be considered: 
(1) the pupil’s mental capacity and (2) his environment. Both 
of these considerations bring us face to face with the question, 
What are the minimum essentials of the education which every 
person should have in order to be a contributing, or at least a 
self-sustaining, member of a democracy? In other words, what 
are the common responsibilities that every individual should 
meet ? 

Coupled with this is the question, What are the aspirations, 
common to all, that differ only in degree between one individual 
and another and which every individual must realize if he is to 
be content? It has been suggested that the following are the 
aspirations and responsibilities common to all: 

1. Desire of everyone to take care of himself and be economically 
independent. 

2. Desire to produce or create something. Along with this, 
there is a desire to couple up what one creates with a tangible 
reward. The elementary school is now emphasizing a type of 
tangible rewards through project-teaching. However, the secon- 
dary school, for the most part, gives only deferred values. The 
superior child appreciates these, but many other children do not. 

3. Aspiration to be strong physically and to have complete 
control of one’s faculties. 

4. Instinctive desire for offspring. 

5. Fundamental human desire for leisure. 

6. Desire for a good name among one’s fellows in a social group. 

If these are the universal and the fundamental human desires 
and instincts, and if they are to be the bases for education, the public 
school must offer every child (1) training for work, (2) training 
for health, (3) training for parenthood and the care of children, 
(4) training for efficiency so that people will have leisure time, and 
when they have it, get both enjoyment and profit from it, and (5) 
training for social participation. 
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What does this mean from the administrative point of view? 
It means that there must be various levels of training with definite 
terminal points. This is in accordance with the thesis laid down 
at the beginning of this discussion, that education should be 
differentiated according to the potentialities of the children to be 
educated, and that one of the greatest needs today is the revision 
and the extension of the present secondary-school curriculum to 
meet the varied needs of students. 

The same five objectives of education, based on the fundamental 
desires and instincts common to all, will apply to the training of 
the limited student as well as to the training of the average or 
superior student. This does not mean, however, that all pupils 
will be given the same kind or the same quantity of training, for, 
when they enter the field of labor, those of large ability may, in 
time, direct enterprises, while others of limited capacity may only 
faithfully carry out the routine work of a process job. 

Henry Adams wisely said, ‘‘Work is the badge of Citizenship 
in a democracy.” However, we must remember that work and 
unremitting toil are ndt the same. At the highest occupational 
level, work means more than taking care of one’s self—it means 
a contribution; at the lowest level, it means self-support. 

There is no doubt that the secondary-school pupil of less than 
average intelligence can be trained to fulfil successfully the require- 
ments of the lower occupational levels. In time, it may be that 
the public school will offer courses of training to fit boys and girls 
to enter into process and semi-skilled work just as at present it 
offers training preparatory for the professional schools and train- 
ing for expert stenographic and secretarial work and skilled 
trades. 

It would appear that there are four main reasons why provision 
for such training should be considered: (1) Training will help to 
eliminate the exploitation of the workers at the lower levels. (2) 
Training will often result in a living wage. (3) Training tends to 
standardize an occupation and give it prestige. For example, 
the telephone girl is now considered on the same plane as the clerk 
and the stenographer. Nursing is another example of an occupation 
in which training has added dignity to the occupation. (4) Training 
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is often a means of eliminating social hazard. The unskilled 
worker is usually the first one to be discharged when work is slack. 

Undoubtedly, in time, there will be a vast increase in the number 
of occupations for which training is offered. While there must 
be appropriate terminal points for different levels of intelligence, 
there must be facilities for going from one level to another. 

As time goes on, secondary-school people will develop a more 
wholesome attitude toward work as a part of education. As the 
secondary school meets the problem of training pupils of less than 
average intelligence for trade and industrial life, it will put less 
emphasis on full-time school and more on part-time education on 
a co-operative basis. Many youths should be employed for part- 
time with two objects in view: (x) what they can do now and 
(2) what they can be trained to do later. One of the objectives of 
the continuation school should be to make better and more skilful 
workmen who can find joy in their work, in their increasing earning 
power, and in their prospects for promotion. To accomplish this 
may require claiming for the education of youth many of the facili- 
ties of the community instead of limiting opportunities for training 
to mere classroom procedure. 

Even for the limited secondary-school pupil, however, there 
will necessarily be some supplementary classroom instruction as well 
as such teaching as will help to make a life as well as a living, i.e., 
training for health, for parenthood, for leisure, and for social 
participation. In training for social participation, one of our 
objectives should be “to develop those human qualities in the 
individual child which shall contribute to his joy of living and to his 
satisfaction in the environment in which he finds himself or which 
he makes for himself.” 

An analysis of the case histories of several hundred secondary- 
school pupils of less than average intelligence suggests the following 
general principles as bases for the differentiation of subject-matter 
as well as of the method of teaching in any subject to meet the 
needs of the limited pupil. In the absence of any better evidence, 
these principles are tentatively proposed for present use. 

1. Since the limited student can acquire only a limited amount 
of the present type of academic education, it is necessary that 
academic education be confined to that which will be most worth 
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while in the student’s life. For example, the chief objectives 
to be sought in the academic English class of the limited student 
are (a) reading for appreciation and (d) self-expression in its simplest 
form. 

2. Short unit courses should be developed with distinct divisions, 
having definite objectives, so that both teacher and student can see 
the progress made. For example, the work in English will include 
simple letter writing, brief oral reports, digests of articles read, 
and the keeping of individual spelling lists. 

3. The subject-matter should be elastic in content so that it can 
be modified to meet individual needs as well as group needs. In 
working out the details of a course of study for a particular group 
of limited students, we must not make the mistake of seeking for 
the average youth possessing a certain set of imagined qualities. 
The subject-matter should be varied according to the environing 
conditions, interests, and needs of the pupils in a particular school. 
Furthermore, we must be guided by what we know almost certainly 
is ahead of certain groups of students rather than by custom and 
tradition. 

4. The subject-matter should be concrete and deal with simple 
actual life-situations as far as possible. While superior children 
look for ultimate principles, causal explanations, and final objectives, 
children of limited mental capacity seldom seek beyond the immedi- 
ate and the concrete. For example, English teachers have found 
that dull pupils can appreciate the story of the “Ancient Mariner,” 
while the philosophy of J/ Penseroso is beyond them. ‘Teachers 
have also found it wise to substitute for Milton, Muir’s dog story, 
Stickeen, or his Biography of a Naturalist. The universal appeal 
in Gray’s Elegy usually reaches limited students, as do also the life- 
situations portrayed in Captains Courageous. 

5. Daily assignments should be distinctly and plainly set forth 
and should never be involved. For example, in English composition 
it is better to require a few short sentences or paragraphs than to 
assign a three-thousand-word theme based on references which 
have to be acquired from many sources. 

6. It should always be remembered that the mental age of the 
limited student is less than his chronological age and that in aca- 
demic assignments it is his mental age that should be given first 
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consideration. Experience in teaching literature shows us that 
one of the ways in which limited pupils differ from superior pupils 
is in their inability to project themselves into situations which they 
themselves have not experienced. The superior child with his 
quick imagination and ready powers of generalization does this 
very easily; not so the limited student. As a home economics 
teacher expressed it, ‘For the dull pupil one has to make a passage- 
way and drop in the idea—in other words, personally conduct it.” 

7. Large opportunity should be given for drill work. Contrary 
to general belief, the slow thinker is not necessarily the accurate 
thinker. Nor does the child who learns slowly necessarily have 
a more retentive memory than the bright child. 

8. The limited pupil usually cannot reason out general principles 
or methods of attack but has to learn largely by rule and imitation. 
A successful teacher of long experience with limited pupils states 
that these children go at their work with greater enthusiasm and 
are more likely to finish it when it is carefully laid out for them. 
If left to themselves to work out a project that is at all difficult, 
they soon give up in despair because of bewilderment. Hence the 
course of procedure for the limited pupil should be carefully laid 
down for him. A better plan is the following: demonstrate the 
procedure while he observes; allow him to attempt it himself 
under careful supervision; have him repeat it until by repetition 
the various parts of the process come to have for him a habitual 
relation or association. In time, the whole action becomes easy 
and mechanical; then and not until then has the limited student 
mastered it. The more technical the subject, the more nearly 
one has to come to individual instruction. 

While the “‘keynote in the education of an exceptional child 
of any age is to provide a wealth of stimulations of a suitable order,” 
the keynote in the education of the limited child is the establishment 
of efficient habits. Usually the limited child is not capable of 
constant adjustment to new situations. 

While it is highly important that counselors and teachers should 
recognize the fact that limited pupils do not have the ability to 
do successfully the work of the standard secondary-school curric- 
ulum, it is equally important that they remember that the limited 
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high-school pupil has some ability; it is their privilege to co-operate 
with him in developing the ability which he has. If possible, teachers 
should find at least one worth-while thing at which the limited 
pupil can succeed, train him in this, and let him feel honest success. 
Too often the only thing the limited pupil gets from the high school 
is a sense of failure. 

To provide differentiated courses for limited students is not 
sufficient. Wise counseling and careful follow-up are necessary if 
the purpose of the special opportunities provided for in the curricu- 
lum is to be realized. 


While it is true of all children that the more thought, time, 
and money spent on their proper guidance before they reach the 
age of eighteen, the less cost will result to society later for correction, 
punishment, and inefficiency, it is particularly true of children of 
limited mental capacity. 


FRENCH AS A BUSINESS PROPOSITION FOR 
AMERICAN STUDENTS 


HARRY KURZ 
Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois 


Not long ago someone asked me what I thought about French 
as a business proposition for American students. It occurred to me, 
as I reflected on the matter, that a large number of educators must 
be wondering as I was about the real purpose and utility of French 
studies in our high schools. Of what advantage is an acquaintance 
with French to students when they face the world? Is there really 
any practical utility in such a study? Aside from mental exercise, 
is there any good in it? 

I am tempted to give my opinion on these questions, and, in 
considering the points I wish to make, I shall keep in mind the 
fact that I am speaking to a multitude of school men who are really 
earnest in their desire to think clearly on the problem of the teaching 
of French in high school. To such people I have no hesitation in 
saying that I am in a good position to discuss it with them because I 
have been through high school and college and have gathered infor- 
mation on the way that helps me to a special appreciation of the 
value and position of French today. Iam going to try to show what 
an asset it is for young people to have a reading or speaking knowl- 
edge of French and how much the French language is going to mean 
to these young people in their home town, in their state and country, 
and in world politics. 

It is undoubtedly of interest to us to know that France today 
thinks of the United States in much the same terms as we think of 
her. Just as the American people are stirred by the part France 
played in the Revolution of 1776, so France is most favorably dis- 
posed toward the United States because of what we did in the great 
war. The young people, the students in the high schools and col- 
leges of both nations, are going to reap, in the next twenty or thirty 
years, an intimacy which this war and the present international 
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problems have been sowing. It is important, then, for American 
boys to know something of the size of France and her colonies, to 
realize that her population has not been decreased in spite of the 
terrible losses during the war and that, including the inhabitants of 
Alsace and Lorraine, France now has a population of about forty 
million. She has fifteen cities, according to the latest census, each 
of which has several hundred thousand inhabitants. Every Ameri- 
can boy should know that Paris has 3,000,000 inhabitants and that a 
city like Rheims, the city with the tortured cathedral, used to have 
150,000 inhabitants and today has only 76,000. France, with her 
tremendous needs of reconstruction since the war, still offers and 
will continue to offer an especially favorable field to American boys. 
Since 1918, the French have been so busy repairing railroads and 
factories that only a few hundred homes have been constructed; 
over 700,000 were destroyed. The demand for architects is enor- 
mous. It is the American boy of today who will find out, through 
his knowledge of French and his contact with French thought, how 
best to explore many such fields of enterprise. Normalcy will be 
coming back gradually as the young students of today are ready to 
take up definite careers. 

At the beginning of the war in 1914, I happened to be in France 
and, like all Americans, had to report to the American embassy for 
identification papers. I found then that the United States govern- 
ment employed foreigners in its offices to act as interpreters between 
the Americans and the natives. It apparently was considered the 
easiest way to arrange for the necessary relationship between Ameri- 
can travelers or business men and the foreign countries that they 
visited. In the last years, this has been changed, and the law 
recently passed by the government at Washington makes it impera- 
tive for consular officers abroad to employ Americans. This has 
opened up the diplomatic offices, in the most remarkable way, to 
American men and women, and the demand in our foreign service for 
those who know French is far greater than it ever was before. The 
American Shipping Board similarly has been discharging from its 
offices abroad all foreigners, replacing them with Americans. The 
adventure, the opportunity, and the interest connected with this 
type of patriotic work in a foreign land need not be described. The 
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American boy with a spirit set for worthy deeds will realize what an 
opportunity he has over the wide world to serve his country. In 
whatever land he may be stationed, he will find French one of his 
greatest assets. 

In many places, as, for example, the republics of South America 
and all of the countries of Europe, French is a social necessity. 
John D. Prince, our present ambassador to Denmark, writes from 
Copenhagen: ‘The minister is expected to dine with the diplomatic 
corps once every week, where French is used exclusively.” The 
American who knows French is thereby already specially equipped 
to render service to his country at a time when she needs trusted 
sons to forge her contacts better than ever before. 

For these reasons, I bring this patriotic appeal to American 
school men to help students acquire French. There are a number 
of schools in our land already recognizing the need for preparing our 
best young men for this type of service, and courses of study espe- 
cially adapted to consular posts are being offered. Nostudent ambi- 
tious for this kind of work could do better for himself during his 
high-school career than to take up French with a high resolve to use 
that language as a key to splendid achievement. The consular 
service has recently been promoting women to high posts, so that it 
is not an exaggerated statement to say that the opportunities for 
women in this work are particularly appealing. 

There is another situation about which I am to speak as if I were 
a prophet, and I know this will interest all wide-awake educators. 
No one today dares to commit himself to any exact statement con- 
cerning the future of motion pictures. Everyone who has thought 
about the situation is willing to admit that there are countless possi- 
bilities before this recent invention. We guess at what motion 
pictures may bring to our home town and to our educational system, 
and we have some knowledge of the amount of money and the extent 
of the enterprise connected with this development. To me, the real 
significance of the screen is this—that more and more the communi- 
cations between countries go directly from people to people. The 
chances for international misunderstandings may actually be 
decreased by the clearness with which one people will be presented 
to another by means of the film. Almost as I write this, I realize 
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that the radio and the telephone are drawing the bonds still closer. 
It is desirable that the wide-awake young people of the present gen- 
eration enter these fields of closer communication with an “inter- 
national mind,” and this can be attained only through the study of 
some foreign language. 

To illustrate the business losses we are facing if students do not 
take up this kind of work with an international purpose, let me tell 
what happened when an American film was presented in Paris some 
time ago. Perhaps some of you have seen the film called ‘The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” based on a novel by the Spaniard, 
Ibafiez. In this war film, there are presented both French and Ger- 
man people. The German characters were conceived by the Ameri- 
can director of the film, in the usual gross manner, as fat, vulgar, 
bespectacled, and ill-mannered folk with some drab virtues. The film 
was planned with the idea of presenting the French in a favorable 
light, and American spectators in this country, full of enthusiasm for 
the fighting poilus, applauded the picture heartily. Yet, when it 
was presented in France, the French hissed it. Why? They 
found themselves pictured as light, airy, graceful, good-for-nothings, 
who led wicked lives in bad haunts until the war came. Then the 
enthusiasm of the fight and the opportunity to defeat the Germans 
seemed, according to the film, to transform the Frenchmen into 
fighting demons with a high purpose. Such a film could not be 
appreciated in France, since the Frenchmen could not recognize 
themselves either in the wicked pre-war characters or in the fighting 
demons of 1915. No American directing that film could have com- 
mitted a mistake of this kind if he had studied French and had come 
to know the nature and character of the French people. Yet the 
opportunity and the need for international pictures are very large. 
South American countries are planning, according to recent reports, 
to set up studios of their own to develop the industry. What an 
opportunity for Americans with an international outlook! This 
world industry is seeking for directors and workers from the country 
that has already so highly developed it, but such workers must be 
prepared by language study, especially French, in order to take a 
hand in instituting wide enterprises that shall encircle the globe 
with their influence. I mention motion pictures as only one of the 
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new undertakings with great demands for good language minds. 
The opportunities of the film world cannot be calculated or measured 
today, and that student is wise who provides himself with the train- 
ing that he can use when the call comes. 

It is evident to the majority of Americans, from the events of 
the last ten years, that in present-day political developments the 
United States has lost its isolation and is clearly concerned in all of 
the situations of the world. In the understanding of these situa- 
tions, French, a study of France, and a knowledge of the contribu- 
tion of that country to the world will mean much to the boys and 
girls now growing up. 

There has been a great deal of unfavorable criticism of France 
ever since 1914, and there was a great deal more before that date. 
It is important for young Americans to form their own opinions on 
the subject and to be able, through their proficiency in French, to 
get the facts from foreign publications. ‘The American boy provided 
with a knowledge of French can get a perspective which will offset 
the weaknesses of our present sources of information concerning the 
doings of the political world. I wish I could use words strong 
enough to make educators realize the need of knowing French almost 
as a matter of the life of our nation. We can no longer keep out of 
world responsibilities; and one of the greatest of these responsibili- 
ties for some time will be our share in the settlement of the question 
of the relationship between France and Germany. It is now the 
chief problem of Europe and promises to be for several generations. 
If young Americans of today are to guide wisely the future policy of 
our country, it is essential that they realize the fact that the forma- 
tion of a judgment on world questions requires that Americans 
ponder leading French comments. The news articles and opinions 
in French papers reflect the point of view of practically all of South- 
ern Europe, the Latin world. Americans must forge better contacts 
with that classical civilization from which they have drawn some of 
their best elements. 

All that has been said simply stresses the fact that the world is 
getting smaller—a very trite remark. Yet this remark is simply a 
way of stating that a greater spirit of co-operation and a larger num- 
ber of ties are being created to bring the countries of the world into 
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harmony. This greater union is already in evidence, as shown by 
the celebration of festivals that rightfully belong to particular 
nations. In 1921, the whole world paid reverence to the memory 
of Dante, the great epic poet of Italy. In 1922, the whole world 
joined in paying respect to the memory of Moliére, the great French 
writer of comedy. In December of 1922 and during the first month 
of 1923, again the world joined hands and scientific bodies every- 
where marked the hundredth anniversary of the birth of Pasteur, the 
Frenchman who has saved thousands of young lives by his scien- 
tific research. In 1916, to go back a little, the world acknowledged 
the centenary of the death of Shakespeare and of the immortal 
Spaniard, Cervantes. The year 1923 marks the centenary of the 
birth of Pascal, an earnest French seeker after truth, who, by his 
beautiful life and writings, has influenced the conduct and thought 
of many generations. A great man, from whatever nation he may 
come, really belongs to the whole world. His mind sends its message 
everywhere to enlighten all «ho can understand. Our own lives 
are, of course, influenced by ‘he thought, present and past, all 
around us. These influences are beautiful and precious, and to 
receive them fully one must take them in the language in which 
they were created. 

Frenchmen know Shakespeare in translation, but none of us 
would ever grant that they really know him unless they can read 
him in his native English with its dignity of sound and its splendid 
thought. Similarly, Moliére must be understood in his own lan- 
guage. Young American students should realize that his plays have 
a remarkable message for them, a message still sought in France 
when you consider that Moliére’s comedies were actually given in 
a single theater in Paris 21,581 times from 1680 to 1921. In the 
year 1922, almost all of his repertory was given again, making several 
hundred performances for the year. This simply means that this 
comic writer of three hundred years ago said some eternal things of 
importance, not to Frenchmen alone, but to the whole human 
race. 

There is one quality which an intimate study of French writings 
will develop in young Americans—the power of open thinking. 
Frenchmen maintain a right to think and to express their ideas 
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freely, and a man is respected for the truth of what he may have to 
present and not for its conformity with the accepted thing. Many 
foreign critics who have traveled in America have told us that the 
people here do not say freely what they think. If this is true, there 
is every reason why our contacts with France will help us. 

We need influences in our country to guide us in promoting 
broad-mindedness and self-dependence. As an example of how the 
French act in these respects, let us examine their official attitude 
toward the study of German. Our state legislatures banned such 
studies from public institutions. Such action, arising from prejudice 
rather than sense, could hardly occur in France. The government 
there maintains an attitude of encouragement in the matter of Ger- 
man studies. In Alsace-Lorraine, these studies are promoted. 
The University of Strassburg has recently received a grant of more 
than 4,000,000 francs to be spent in modernizing and extending the 
institution and in increasing the courses of study in German. In 
1922, nine theses on subjects in German literature were defended 
before the faculty, whereas only one was presented in English 
studies. Today the University of Strassburg is second in importance 
of all of the higher institutions of learning in France, the University 
of Paris coming first. Some of the greatest teachers in France are 
working there. I mention these details in order to indicate that we 
. have something to learn from the broad-mindedness and tolerance 
of the French with respect to their institutions of learning and espe- 
cially with respect to their attitude toward alien races. I might 
state here that, although the French have an army of 400,000 black 
men from equatorial Asia and Africa and millions of negroes in their 
colonies, France has no race problem such as we seem to have. It is 
natural to believe that, in the process of educating the negro and of 
helping him to assume a social and democratic position which is 
properly his, a great help in the solution of our race problem would 
be a study of French methods. 

I have not yet stressed the widespread interest in French as a 
language. It is the second language of all South America; it is the 
historical background of a large part of Canada. Even today in the 
province of Quebec, they have already named lakes or districts with 
those immortal names—Jofire, Pétain, and Foch. - Recent French 
writers like Barrés, Bazin, and Botrel are already remembered in 
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Canada by having their names attached to places. French is the 
international language of treaties. It was used at Versailles, at 
Washington, at Genoa, and at Lausanne. It is the diplomatic lan- 
guage because of its clearness. One of the saddest experienecs 
which I have had took place some years ago when I was asked to 
act as interpreter between the American ambassador to France and 
some French soldiers blinded in the war. That American certainly 
could not act as a link between French hearts and ours. Our 
ambassadorial posts must be filled with men of a higher type, and 
everywhere one of the prime requisites for appointment should be a 
knowledge of French. 

To give you some notion of how widespread the French language 
is, let me tell you that there are nearly 1,000 daily newspapers 
printed in French outside of France and her colonies. There are 10 
in England, 3 in Germany, 1 in Austria, 119 in Belgium, 7 in Spain, 
9 in Greece, 4 in Holland, 19 in Italy, 1 in Poland, 1 in Portugal, 11 
in Roumania, and 484 in Switzerland. Outside of Europe, there is 1 
in Australia, 23 in Egypt, 8 in Asiatic Turkey, 4 in China, 3 in Mex- 
ico, 3 in Haiti, 7 in Brazil, 3 in Chile, 2 in Cuba, 1 in Colombia, 8 in 
Argentina, 9 in the United States, and 150 in Canada. What a far- 
spread theater this is for the active young American who aspires to 
big things! If you pick up ordinary French magazines, you will see 
among the advertising pages an endless array of American products 
the names of which are by-words with us: Gillette razors, Walk- 
Over shoes, Goodyear tires, Ford cars, International harvesters, 
Auto-Strops, Underwood and Remington typewriters, National cash 
registers, etc. Recently a bureau was organized by an enterprising 
Frenchman in New York to get American manufacturers to adver- 
tise in French publications and thus reach the French reading public 
spread over the wide limits of the earth. Think, too, of our buyers 
in Paris bringing to America French goods of every conceivable 
description. 

The practical uses of the French language could be multiplied 
and stated to great length. But, in the last analysis, educators 
know that it is the business of every young American student to pre- 
pare himself or herself to become a citizen of the world. And, after 
all of the arguments are set down, that is essentially the kind of 
business proposition French is. 


THE BAD COLLEGE RISK 


P. W. HORN 
Southwestern University, Georgetown, Texas 


A new phrase has begun to circulate among those interested in 
educational matters. Sooner or later it will find its way into print. 
If eventually, why not now? I first heard it used by a professor 
in one of the leading colleges of New England who announced with 
all of the glee of a scientist reporting an important discovery: “It 
has been found that 40 per cent of all of the boys and girls who grad- 
uate from the high schools of Massachusetts are bad college risks.” 

When asked what he meant by a bad college risk, he replied: 
“‘T mean any boy or girl who is likely to fail in one or more of the 
subjects of the college curriculum. This likelihood is determined 
in part by the student’s standing in high school and in part by his 
rating on certain intelligence tests.” 

When asked what the attitude of the college should be toward 
such students, he replied: ‘‘It should refuse to admit them. A col- 
lege should no more admit a bad risk than a life-insurance company 
should insure a bad risk.” 

At this point a professor from one of the great universities of the 
nation asked the following question: ‘‘Do you think our university 
would be safe if it confined its admissions to those who are within 
the highest 10 per cent of the graduates of these high schools?” 
“Yes,” said the first speaker, somewhat oracularly, ‘you would be 
perfectly safe.” 

Safety first! Here we have the proposition to emphasize this 
idea as a part of the policy of our higher institutions of learning! 

This particular conversation would not be of any special signi- 
ficance were it not for the fact that in many quarters it is being 
seriously proposed to limit those who are to enter college to a very 
small and highly selected group. The announced object of the 
movement is to educate the leaders, not the masses. The proposal 
to limit admission to the upper tenth of the high-school graduates 
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is undoubtedly indicative of a tendency in higher education today. 
We used to hear about the “submerged tenth”; now we are to give 
attention to what may be called the “emerged tenth.” 

At the very outset of the consideration of this movement, there 
are two or three preliminary suggestions that at once present them- 
selves. 

In the first place, it does not seem quite in accordance with the 
general genius of the American people to refuse to take, at least once 
in a while, what may be called “‘a sporting chance.” Americans 
are used to risks—even bad ones. When our forefathers undertook 
to set up this government, they took one of the greatest risks in all 
history. The Constitution of the United States was arisk. So was 
every amendment to it—including the eighteenth and the nine- 
teenth. Our public-school system was an experiment and a risk. 
So was every other new institution which our democracy has set up. 
Our fathers took great risks in pushing beyond the Alleghenies, 
crossing the Mississippi River and the arid plains to the Golden 
West. Yet in some way they seem to have thrived in spite of these 
risks—or perhaps even because of them. If the American college 


is to refuse to take bad risks, it will thereby proclaim that it is at 
least different from the rest of America. 


Second, if the college is to limit its admissions to the upper 10 
per cent of those who are ready to enter, it will thereby limit its 
services to the very ones who need them least. The ablest of our 
high-school graduates would doubtless get along at least fairly well 
with very poor additional instruction or with none at all. If these 
people never enter college, they will doubtless still be able to make 
more or less of a success in life. Grover Cleveland, for instance, 
when a youth, would doubtless have been included in the upper 10 
per cent of the high-school students. He never entered college; 
yet he undoubtedly went farther and did more than most of those 
who did. 

Third, what, after all, are our colleges trying to do? Is their 
task merely to teach Latin, Greek, mathematics, and the rest? In 
the elementary and secondary schools, it has long been recognized 
that the great object of education is social efficiency. These lower 
schools announce boldly that what they are trying to do is to help 
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boys and girls develop into good and usefu: citizens. Are the college 
people unfamiliar with this idea? Or do they merely consider it an 
erroneous one? Surely they do not take the position that, because 
a boy may be a bad risk when it comes to teaching him to pass an 
examination in chemistry or calculus, it is impossible or even diffi- 
cult to make a good citizen out of him. 

However, let us examine this proposition on its merits. There 
is the illustration of the insurance company. The professor quoted 
was undoubtedly correct in saying that a well-managed insurance 
company would not willingly insure a bad risk. The analogy seems 
plausible. For the time being let it stand at that. 

Perhaps, however, it might be well to seek analogies in some of 
the other walks of life. Consider, for instance, the case of the phy- 
sician. Does he refuse to take bad risks? The Great Physician 
announced it as his doctrine that “they that are whole have no need 
of a physician, but they that are sick.” The more serious the sick- 
ness, the greater the appeal to the physician. Can you conceive of 
a successful doctor who would announce it as his policy to decline 
as bad risks all cases of serious sickness and to limit his practice to 
those patients who are only slightly indisposed? Can you conceive 
of a doctor who, when summoned to the scene of an accident, would 
inquire whether or not it was serious and would refuse to go unless 
assured that the patient was only slightly injured? What would 
you think of a surgeon who would refuse to perform an operation 
unless he had reason to believe that there was a 100 per cent chance 
—or even a fifty-fifty chance—of success? It is quite evident that 
the medical profession has never made it a policy to refuse to take 
bad risks. 

Take next the case of the soldier. It is his business to deal with 
risks and with very bad ones. If there were no risk involved, there 
would be no need to have soldiers. Every story of heroism in mili- 
tary affairs is the story of a man or men who took bad risks. When 
Horatius kept the bridge, the chances were probably a thousand to 
one that he would never return. When Arnold Winkelried defied 
the Austrian phalanx, the chances against him were a million to 
one—and he went down. When Israel Putnam rode his horse down 
the flight of stone steps, the chances were greatly in favor of his 
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breaking his neck before he reached the bottom. The American 
boys at the Marne and at Chateau Thierry never stopped for a 
moment even to inquire whether the risk was a good one or a bad 
one. There was every chance in the world that Alvin York, when 
he started out on his single-handed expedition, would never return. 
Surely the proposition of the college not to take any bad risks will 
have a hard time in commending itself to any man who lives the life 
of a soldier or who has much of the spirit of the soldier. 

Take next the case of the business man, Certainly the men who 
have made large fortunes in a legitimate way have not been men who 
declined to take risks. The laying of the first Atlantic cable was a 
great risk. The building of the first transcontinental railroad was 
perhaps even a greater one. The man who digs in the earth for 
gold undoubtedly runs great risks. There have been hundreds of 
men who found no gold for every one who found it. The man who 
would never bore a well for oil unless absolutely certain that he was 
going to find oil would never locate many gushers. Every addition 
to a great city that an enterprising real estate man ever laid out 
involved an element of risk. Every great commercial or industrial 
enterprise ever projected was projected by someone who recognized 
the risk and was willing to take it. 

In fact, it may well be conceded that no great fortune was ever 
made in a legitimate way except by someone who was willing to take 
arisk. The greater the returns on the venture, the greater the risk 
incurred. In fact, it is recognized today that the highest rate of 
financial return consistent with absolute safety is 4} per cent. 
Great fortunes, when made, may be invested at this rate, but no 
great fortune was ever accumulated at this rate. 

Take next the case of Christianity. It is the very essence of 
dynamic Christianity that it is willing to take risks. Christ himself 
did not limit his appeal to the wise and the good. His was the 
broadest appeal ever made in the history of the world. ‘Whosoever 
will, let him come.” Could anything be broader than that? Sup- 
pose, on the other hand, He had said, ‘“‘ Whosoever has a good I.Q., 
let him come.” Suppose He had said, “‘Let every man come who is 
so wise and so good that there will be absolutely no danger of his 
failing to practice my teachings.” 
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Peter and John were bad risks. They were ignorant fishermen. 
Peter failed signally on more than one occasion. Yet Christ 
included them in his call. Saul of Tarsus was a bad risk. A more 
opinionated, prejudiced person it would have been hard to find. 
Yet he was included. John Bunyan, tinker of Bedford jail, was a 
bad risk. Certainly when Jerry McAuley, the drunkard, the bum, 
the down-and-out, entered the mission room on the Bowery, he 
was about as bad a risk as could have been imagined. Yet it is the 
very essence of Christianity that it takes such risks. When Chris- 
tianity is active and militant, it boldly announces with reference 
to the down-and-out that ‘‘a man may be down, but he is never 
out.” When the churches confine themselves to those people who 
appear to be good risks, they thereby lose the spirit of their Founder 
and also lose His power. 

In fact, the appeal of the Great Founder of Christianity was 
specifically to the bad risk. He dealt with the leper, the lame, the 
blind, the deaf, the crippled. He called particularly to “all ye who 
are weary and are heavy laden.” He held up the example of the 
shepherd who was not satisfied with the ninety and nine safe risks 
but risked his own life in going after the one bad risk in the entire 
flock. 

Surely if the college seriously proposes to limit its call to those 
who are good risks and to refuse even to admit one who is a bad risk, 
it can find little consolation in the example of the Great Founder 
of Christianity or in the spirit of His teachings. 

Undoubtedly the college is correct in saying that a good insur- 
ance company does not knowingly insure a bad risk; but undoubt- 
edly it is in error if it feels that the policy of rejecting bad risks is in 
accordance with the spirit of the physician, the soldier, the business 
man, the financier, or the Christian. In what, then, is the work of 
the insurance company different from the work of these others? 
Simply in the fact that the insurance company takes the risk frankly 
for its own financial gain. If the insured dies, the company loses. 
That is all there is to it. 

In the case of all of the others, however, the emphasis is not on 
what is gained, but on what is given. The physician, for instance, 
treats the patient in order that the patient may recover. The fee 
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is only an incident. Sometimes the fee is paid, and sometimes it is 
not. The soldier does not fight for thirty dollars a month, or for 
whatever his meager stipend may be, but fights for his cause or for 
his country. Even the business man of today is recognizing that 
service comes before self. ‘He profits most who serves best” is the 
motto of the International Rotary Club and the platform of the best 
business men of today. 

If the college is frankly seeking pecuniary gain, if it is merely 
seeking to exalt itself, then it is undoubtedly correct in doing as the 
insurance company does and in refusing to admit anyone who may 
possibly detract from the glory of the institution he attends. 

On the other hand, if the college is like the physician or the soldier 
or the Founder of Christianity, engaged in a work of service for 
humanity, then unquestionably it ought to be willing to take what- 
ever risks may be involved in the rendering of such service. 

However, it is only fair to say that the illustration of the insur- 
ance company was perhaps not a fortunate one. The professor 
quoted made what might picturesquely, but truthfully, be desig- 
nated as rather a “rotten” choice. Certainly he had no intention 
of suggesting that the college ought to refuse to admit the bad col- 
lege risk on account of the loss, financial or otherwise, that might 
accrue to the college. 

The idea he doubtless had in mind was rather that of the mate- 
rial with which a workman deals. If, for instance, a man were 
making chairs or desks, he would undoubtedly take great pains in 
the selection of his material. A good workman would put aside 
the faulty planks. Any workman should endeavor to work with 
the best material at his command. The thought seems to be that 
in a similar manner the college should be particularly careful in the 
selection of the human material with which it is to work. This 
becomes even more obviously true when we consider that the college 
of today cannot admit all of those students who desire to enter. If 
it is necessary to reject some, why not reject all but the most promis- 
ing, just as the builder would reject all material except the best ? 
Such is probably a fairer statement of what is in the minds of the col- 
lege people who would limit their admissions to the upper 10 per 
cent of the high-school graduates. 
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The idea seems fair enough until it is analyzed. A study of the 
proposition, however, brings us face to face with an egotism that 
would be sublime if it were not either tragic or comic. Who is 
qualified to know beyond doubt what is in the human heart and in 
the human mind? “Who art thou that judgest another man’s serv- 
ant? Unto his own master he standeth or falleth.” Time and 
time again in history it has been recorded that the stone that the 
builders rejected has become the chief head of the corner. In fact, 
it is rather the rule than the exception that those rare spirits who 
have lived ahead of their age have been rejected rather than accepted 
by the wise men of their day. 

More than that, it is not a clear case in regard to even the general 
run of men. Men are strong in some places and weak in others. 

In men whom men condemn as ill 

I find so much of goodness still 

In men whom men pronounce divine 
I find so much to mar and blot 


I hesitate to draw the line 
Where God has not. 


Those who boldly proclaim their ability to judge human values 
and to limit opportunities to all except the upper ro per cent cer- 
tainly have at least no such modesty. They do not by any means 
hesitate to draw the line. Let us at least give them the credit of 
having the courage of their convictions. 

If the colleges had been seeking for the upper 10 per cent in 
1840, they would undoubtedly have refused admission to Abraham 
Lincoln. Who was there in all America in that day who would have 
picked him as one of the leaders? If West Point had confined its 
admissions to the upper 10 per cent, it would never have admitted 
Ulysses S. Grant. He graduated from West Point, it is true, but 
he graduated near the foot of his class. One might mention a whole 
host of eminent dullards in history—men who gave little sign of 
intelligence in school but made good in the great world none the less. 
Thomas A. Edison never entered a college because he never tried, 
but he probably never saw a day in his youth when he would have 
been admitted even if he had tried. Henry Ford never could have 
been admitted to college on any kind of a basis; yet undoubtedly 
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there are colleges that would be glad to have his name on their list 
of alumni when a campaign for endowment funds is going on. 

The whole idea of education for future leadership breaks down 
when one considers the impossibility of forecasting who the future 
leaders are to be. If one denies this impossibility, he at any rate 
must admit that such forecasts have never in any previous genera- 
tion been made. 

The whole idea of developing leadership without incurring risks 
isa more or less humorous one. It makes one think of the small boy 
who would like to lead his intrepid band against Indians or outlaws 
were it not for the sad fact that such leadership would be a somewhat 
dangerous occupation. Almost any of us would like to be leaders if 
there were not some dangers and risks attendant upon the job. One 
‘reason that some of us are not leaders is that the very act of leader- 
ship implies a risk. A college that will not take a bad college risk 
can hardly expect to develop leaders who will take bad risks. 
Bloodless leadership is a type hardly worth developing. 

As a matter of actual fact, the whole proposition to limit admis- 
sions to college to 10 per cent of the graduates of high school— 
which means to far less than 1 per cent of our total population—is 
simply the monstrous survival and recrudescence of an idea which 
the world has under other forms clubbed to death in many previous 
ages, namely, the idea of class privilege. One of the forefathers of 
the Republic attacked this idea when he said: ‘‘I never did believe 
that a large part of mankind were born saddled and bridled, ready 
to be ridden, and that the remaining few were born booted and 
spurred, ready to ride them.” 

Those who believe in confining education to a highly selected 
group cannot join in this sentiment. They evidently believe that 
the great mass of mankind born with a small I.Q. came into the 
world saddled and bridled to be ridden by those people with a good 
I.Q. booted and spurred for riding them. 

This idea of class privilege would be worse even than the old one. 
The masses born to be ridden could at least revolt and overthrow 
their riders, for perhaps they have the physical power to do so or the 
brains necessary to plan the process. If, however, a man is lacking 
in his I.Q., there is no earthly hope for him—not even the hope 
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of revolt. He is, according to this theory, inexorably bound to 
permanent servitude. He cannot escape because God predeter- 
mined his position by refusing to give him brains. It is not even 
worth while to give him a fighting chance to redeem himself. The 
wise men who test I.Q.’s have found him out and have closed the 
door of hope on him. 

You may call this old idea what you will—fatalism, predestina- 
tion, class privilege, environment, or what not. The old idea still 
persists that the destinies of certain people are fixed when they enter 
the world. Democracy has for many years said, ‘‘Let us at least 
give the fellow a fighting chance.” It has remained for certain 
people who are interested in higher education to find out that in the 
interests of economy it is not worth while to give him a chance. If 
he is foredoomed to failure, why waste time working with him ? 

By taking this position, higher education does not do much to 
bridge over the ever-widening column between what may be called 
the classes and what may be called the masses. If the college man 
shouts to the proletariat, ‘‘At least 99 per cent of you fellows are 
no good,” he need not be surprised if the proletariat shouts back, 
“Well, at least 99 per cent of you college fellows are no good.” The 
college professor who excludes the proletariat from his social scheme 
is first cousin to the proletarian who excludes the college professor 
from his scheme. 

The doctrine of admitting to college only the upper 10 per cent 
of the high-school graduating classes will not go far toward estab- 
lishing in the world the great idea of the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. The man who is denied a chance, no matter 
how plausible the grounds, is not likely to think any the better of 
the man who denies him the chance. Perhaps he ought to think 
well of him, but he will not. 

The proposition to restrict admissions to college to the upper 10 
per cent of the high-school graduates may possibly appeal to the 
self-complacency of the professor who wishes his own task made 
easier or more dignified, but there are some things to which it will 
not appeal. In the first place, it will not appeal to the common 
sense and knowledge of men. Every one of us knows that the men 
who have succeeded best in the world are not necessarily the most 
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gifted. It is a matter of common knowledge that the plodder who 
has deep determination is more likely to make good than is the bril- 
liant man who lacks determination. It is not based on history. 
The long line of eminent dullards in history bears witness to this. 
It is not based on economic science. A great part of the economic 
progress of mankind has been along the line of the utilization of waste 
products. It is unreasonable to expect social success without the 
conservation of every particle of human intelligence. 

It is useless to say that the proposition of the limitation of college 
advantages is based on the idea that the college has no appeal to 
certain classes. This would simply make the college a quitter in the 
great battle of democracy. The great problem of education in a 
democracy is that of the elevation of the level of the intelligence of 
the masses. A state containing 1 per cent of geniuses and 99 per 
cent of illiterates could not be by any possibility a democratic state. 
Heretofore there has been some talk of the college as an ally of 
democracy. Is the college to take the part in this war that Russia 
took in the great world war? 

It may frankly be conceded that there are colleges that have no 
message for a great many people. It may even be admitted that 
there are a few of such a nature that if no one at all attended them 
the world would be better off. Just as it was once said of a certain 
type of country school, that the best feature about it was the short- 
ness of its term, so it may be said of a certain type of college that 
the best feature about it is the smallness of the number of people 
eligible for admission. 

Democracy can never be safe until at least a majority of the 
people are safe. No percentage less than 51 will be satisfactory, 
and the margin of safety demands that the percentage be a great 
deal higher. Christianity can never be satisfied even with 99 per 
cent but will exert itself to the utmost to reach the one that has 
wandered away while the ninety and nine remain in the fold. A 
college which openly proclaims that it has a message for less than 1 
per cent of all of the people certainly must find itself totally out of 
harmony with the doctrine of Christianity. Incidentally, it must be 
content to be classed with those who have professed to be friends and 
allies of democracy but have turned out to be absolute traitors to it. 


COLLEGE-ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS IN 
THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 


L. M. FORT 
Mitchell High School, Mitchell, South Dakota 


In the School Review for June, 1920, a report’ was made by 
L. V. Koos, of the University of Minnesota, on the flexibility of the 
requirements for admission to colleges in the eastern and the far 
western parts of the United States. This report, dealing with 
forty institutions in the East and thirty-seven in the West, gave a 
great deal of valuable information as to the uniformity, or lack of 
uniformity, that existed among the colleges of this country with 
reference to their admission regulations. It also raised the ques- 
tion as to what uniformity exists among the colleges of the Middle 
West. To answer this question, as well as to make comparisons 
with the practices in the other sections of the country, has been the 
purpose of this study. 

A questionnaire was sent to all of the colleges, normal schools, 
and junior colleges in the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools in March, 1923, and the responses from these 
institutions furnish the basis for the study here reported. Ninety- 
five per cent of the institutions in the association responded to the 
questionnaire, which was encouraging at the outset and showed 
the keen interest in the study which was being made. ‘The replies 
were distributed as shown in Table I. 

All of the questions asked were concerned with the entrance 
requirements for the liberal arts course or the course in the institu- 
tion which corresponds to that. 

Practically all of the institutions require fifteen units for admis- 
sion. One hundred and seventy-five institutions, or 91.1 per cent, 
require fifteen units, while fourteen institutions require sixteen units. 
No school requires less than fifteen units or more than sixteen units. 


t Leonard V. Koos, “The Flexibility of Requirements for Admission to Colleges 
East and West,” School Review, XXVIII (June, 1920), 436-50. 
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COLLEGE-ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


In the study made by Professor Koos there were seventeen eastern 
institutions that required less than fifteen units and a total of five 
institutions from both the East and the West that required more 
than sixteen units. 


TABLE I 
NuMBER OF Revues 
INSTITUTIONS IN 
THE NorTH 
CENTRAL 

ASSOCIATION Number Percentage 
141 135 95-7 
Normal schools. ..... 43 39 90.7 
Junior colleges....... 18 18 100.0 

202 192 95.0 


Table II shows the distribution of the requirements in specific 


subjects. 
TABLE II 
ENGLISH MATHEMATICS History SCIENCE 
NuMBER OF 
UnNITs 
Number Number Number Number Number wow 
Dictate oOo] 0.0 65 | 35-3 14 7.6 40 | 21.3 53 | 28.0 
0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 I 0.5 
0.0 2 I.I II 6.0 114 | 60.6 107 | 56.6 
0.0 0.0 0.0 5 2.7 0.0 
Sisisseeks 3 1.6 QI | 40.5 139 | 75.1 29 | 15.4 25 | 13.2 
169 | 92.3 3.3 3.2 0.0 zi 
Io} 5.5 20 | 10.9 0.0 0.0 0.0 


English—The higher institutions represented in Table II, as 
well as those in the East and the West, predominantly require three 
units of English. It is interesting to note that, while only one 
institution from the eastern and the western groups requires four 
units, there are ten institutions in the Middle West making this 
requirement. 

Foreign language.—The practices in language requirements of 
the institutions of the North Central Association follow those of 
the western institutions more closely than those of the eastern 
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institutions. The percentage of institutions which do not require 
any language is about 50 for the western institutions as compared 
with 35.3 for the middle western institutions. The percentage 
of institutions which require two units is almost 40 for the West 
as compared with 49.5 for the Middle West. Almost 11 per cent 
of the institutions in the Middle West require four units, which is 
about the same percentage that prevails among the eastern 
institutions. 

In this study an attempt was made to find out just what foreign 
language is required. In practically every case where language is 
required there is no specification of a particular language. Only 
seven institutions specifically require Latin. 

One hundred and one institutions, or 64 per cent of those answer- 
ing the question, allow creidt for a single unit of Latin; while 
103, or 67 per cent of those answering the question, allow credit 
for a single unit of a modern language. About one-fifth of the 
institutions did not answer the question, and the information is 
usually difficult to get from a catalogue. The allowance for the 
single foreign-language unit is somewhat more liberal in the middle 
western institutions than in the eastern institutions and not as 
liberal as in the western institutions. 

Mathematics.—The requirement of two units in mathematics 
predominates among the institutions of the North Central Associa- 
tion as well as among the western institutions, where about 65 
per cent make this requirement. The predominating requirement 
among the eastern institutions is for more than two units, almost 
40 per cent asking for two and one-half units and 40 per cent asking 
for three units. In view of the wide range of requirements in the 
field of mathematics, the task of arranging a college preparatory 
course becomes somewhat complicated. 

In reply to the question, ‘Do you require credit in plane 
geometry ?” 152 schools answered in the affirmative and 36 in the 
negative. With over 80 per cent of the colleges still requiring it, 
the place of plane geometry in the high-school curriculum for 
college preparatory purposes is very clear. 

History and science.—The requirements in history and science 
are practically the same. Approximately one-fourth of the institu- 
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COLLEGE-ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Subject frames of Percentage of Institutions 
{ 
Graphic art.......... { 
{ 
Home economics ..... { 


Commercial work .... { 


Shorthand 

'ypewriting ............. 

Cc Bookkeeping............. 165.. 

Commercial arithmetic... .163.. 

Agriculture .......... 

Teacher-training 

General science ...... gaan 
185 

Psychology .......... {W 
157 

{Ww 
158.. 
4.. 

Public speaking ...... {w 
157 


Fic. 1.—Number and percentage of institutions of the East (E), of the West (W), 
and of the North Central Association (C) granting credit for certain newer high- 


school subjects. 
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tions make no requirement; over half require one unit; and about 
15 per cent require two units. 

There are practically no other specific requirements that are 
made in a sufficient number of cases to warrant any comment. 
Three institutions require physical education; a few require a 
certain standard of scholarship, etc., but these constitute negligible 
quantities in the aggregate. 

In answer to the question, “Do you make use of mental tests 
for admission ?” 18 institutions answered in the affirmative and 
150 in the negative. Four institutions use them but do not exclude 
on that basis; five institutions use them occasionally, and two reply 
that they use tests as substitutes for examinations or certificates 
when the applicants are not from accredited schools. 

Figure 1 includes not only the results of the inquiry concerning 
the allowance made by the institutions of the North Central 
Association for the newer subjects, but also, for purposes of com- 
parison, the results taken from the study made by Professor Koos 
showing the practices in the eastern and western institutions. 


SUMMARY 


1. The higher institutions in the North Central Association 
uniformly require fifteen units for admission. 

2. Nearly all of the institutions require three units of English. 

3. About one-half of the institutions require two units of lan- 
guage but do not specify any particular language; over one-third of 
them do not require any language. 

4. Three-fourths of the institutions require two units in mathe- 
matics, and four-fifths of them require plane geometry. 

5. Over one-half of the institutions require one unit in science 
and one unit in history. 

6. The practice of using mental tests for admission purposes 
has not become very extensive. 

7. Over three-fourths of the schools allow credit, to a limited 
number of units, in the following newer subjects: shopwork, 
mechanical drawing, graphic art, music, home economics, com- 
mercial work, agriculture, general science, psychology, sociology, 
and public speaking. 


JULY RESOLUTIONS OF HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


P. P. BRAINARD 
Kansas State Agricultural College 


On the last day of a six-week summer session the members of 
a class in high-school methods were asked to submit a set of resolu- 
tions which they would try to put into practice in the classroom 
during the coming year. Of course, the mortality of good resolu- 
tions is admittedly high, but these may prove more worthy because 
of the conditions under which they were made. The students were 
allowed only ten minutes and hence had no time to think up high- 
sounding phrases. They put down what was uppermost in their 
thinking. The grades for the course had been mede out previously, 
and it was known that the instructor would not read the papers 
until he was a thousand miles away from the university. The 
students were nearly all teachers experienced in conducting high- 
school classes. 

Some of the resolutions follow: 


Am 


I will keep in mind two definite aims in all of my assignments, a general 
aim and an immediate aim. 

My final aim for the year will be a practical one that I can in some measure 
check up when the pupils have accomplished a year’s work. My daily aim 
will be a practical one, of which the pupils will be aware. 

The first day of school I will state to the class my aims and standards. 

I am going to be sure that we get where we are going. 

I will have a definite aim for the pupils as well as for myself. 

I wil] be sure that the immediate aims progress toward the ultimate aim. 

I will remember that the final purpose of the school is for each child more 
complete living. I will see that each lesson carries out the intended aim. 


LEssON PLANS 


I have always made some form of lesson plans but will make better ones. 

I will prepare a course outline with definite lesson plans. 

I will try to go on planning lessons with as much thought and care as I did 
my lesson project this summer. 
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I will first of all make some good lesson plans. 
I will make my lesson plans carry out the aims to their end. 
I will use socialized recitations and supervised study if possible. 


INDIVIDUALS 


I will endeavor to know my students better and look into their previous 
history and family life that I may be able to help them and suit the work to 
their needs. 

I will keep in mind the fact that the high-school pupil is an adolescent 
and that his interests are varied and ordinarily intense. I will therefore try 
to present subjects in a broad, fundamental, interesting way. In small classes 
I will try to teach individuals according to what they are most interested 
in or wish to do in later life. 

I will decide which topics to stress most by the vocational tendencies of 
the class. 

In each subject I will find some direct bearing on the lives of the pupils 
and develop it. 

The first thing I will do is to find out about the community, its social ideals, 
its educational ideals, and the type of people. This will not be complete 
information but will give a working basis. 

I will bring the work down to the pupils and guard against talking over 
their heads. 

I will give more individual guidance. 

I will give an intelligence test as well as a subject-matter test at the first 
of the year and divide classes on this basis. 

I shall pay attention to the interests of individuals in order to give advice 
as to future education or vocation. 

I will try to get life-interest connections with my work. 

I will use projects and individual reports wherever suitable. 

I will get acquainted with my class and endeavor to make the class periods 
so interesting that the pupils will not hate to come to class. 

Recognition of individual differences will make the work harder but will 
bring more satisfactory results. 

I will like all of my pupils and show them that I do. I will respect each 
pupil’s individuality. 

TEXTBOOKS 

I shall try to follow the textbooks in so far as they seem to serve my aim, 
but I shall feel free to bring in outside work and rearrange topics according to 
our particular needs. I shall develop my subject according to topics when- 
ever possible. 

Supplement the text by drawing examples from the experience of the pupils. 

Stick to certain definite objectives, suiting the text as nearly as possible 
to those needs. 

Try to find new and better textbooks and references. 

I would not rely solely on a single textbook in a course. 
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ASSIGNMENTS 


I will try to make my assignments definite, often having them repeated. 

I will be explicit in assignment. 

I will use the idea of “suspended interest” in leading up to the assignment. 

I will assign by topics, problems, or projects, not by pages. 

Help the pupils to learn how to study. 

Not make assignments too long, but long enough to keep them busy the 
entire study period. 

THE RECITATION 


I will start the class with vigor and promptness. 


I will eliminate waste of time by having all apparatus for experiments 
ready. 


Arrange topics and illustrations so that they will be clear and interesting 
to the students. 

Remember that failure and dissatisfaction are enemies to good work. 

Be an example of “‘better speech” to my class. Try to vary my methods 
and use new suggestions. Make application to life at every turn. 


Develop the pupils’ initiative by use of the project and the socialized recita- 
tion. 


Make the student realize that he is living, not merely preparing for life. 

Give each child a chance to express his own ideas. 

Present subject in concrete form. 

Make letter writing real by writing real letters. Ease up on some of my 
requirements in formal grammar. 

I will try to put my questions in such a way as to cause thought and lead 
to some goal. I will use concrete illustrations and link new ideas to those 
already known. 

I will try to teach my students good habits in connection with their study 
of geometry. I will make the student feel responsible for his own work. I 
will have students give brief oral reviews at the beginning of each class period. 

I will not take time from the class by talking about things which do not 
have a direct bearing on some phase of the work at hand. I will try to keep 
each student busy during the entire period. 

I will try to be interested in things pupils ask of me. 


I will try to keep the class so interested that direct discipline will not be 
necessary. 


Plan materials to hold the attention of the class. 


Put something worth while in the place of things which have no application 
to life. 


I hope to make the pupils responsible for order in the class. I will endeavor 
to adjust the physical conditions of the schoolroom so that it will be conducive 
to the best study and work by the pupils. Always make applications; never 
let a generalization go by without applying it to the needs and experiences 
of the pupil. Do not require excessive and burdensome notebook work. 

I will try to do away with some of the formalism I have had in my classes. 
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I will save time by using mineographed copies of class material. Give 
real, genuine difficulties to stimulate thought. 

I will settle classroom troubles as to discipline myself. 

I will plan more problems to motivate the work. 

I will try to confront the pupils with real, immediate personal problems 
which will provoke thought and stimulate to intensive work. 

I will try to make the pupils independent of me—not leaneis. I will 
eliminate myself from class discussion more. I have always talked too much 
in my classes. 

Try always to remember that sarcasm is a dangerous weapon. 


EXAMINATIONS AND GRADING 


I will use objective tests as much as possible and base the grading on a 
modified distribution system. 

I will eliminate the ponderous, periodical examinations and substitute 
frequent “quick-work” tests. To get a perspective of the ability of the class 
I will make use of standard tests. 

I will give tests at unexpected times, thus keeping up a stimulus to constant 
effort. In each test I will give enough work so that the best student will be 
kept busy all of the time. 

I will endeavor to be fair in my grading, giving written objective quizzes 
if in doubt as to progress. 

I will give short, snappy tests, as far as possible objective. I know that 
they will be a success because the teachers in our high school give long six-week 
tests which are very monotonous. 

I will test frequently to find out the pupils’ ability to apply what they are 
supposed to be learning. 

I will use a dot system on individual cards so that each pupil can see at all 
times just how he is progressing in daily work. My final grades will be based 
on the distribution system. 


THE TEACHER 


I will try to be just, pleasant, and generous but firm, and study the 
individuals of my class. I will face my work with an experimental attitude, 
using tried methods, but will be willing to change. 

Be more sympathetic but not easy. Be interesting always. 

Do not be overcredulous or suspicious. 

I will remember that the efficient teacher knows the three M’s—mind, 
matter, and method. 

I will not forget to work in harmony with the rest of the faculty. 

I will begin the term with enthusiasm. 

I will try to be a worthy leader in matters of dress, conduct, and character. 

I will aim in my personal habits to be dignified but cheerful, not over- 
stepping the limits between the teacher and the pupil. 


THE PROPOSED REORGANIZATION OF THE SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL SYSTEM OF SWEDEN 


WILLIAM ASKER 
Joliet Township High School and Junior College, Joliet, Ilinois 


The term “‘secondary school” as used in Sweden does not mean 
what it does in America. Here the secondary schools are a super- 
structure, built on the foundation laid by the elementary schools. 
Not so in Sweden. There the elementary school and the secondary 
school are separate. They run parallel for several years, giving 
nearly identical instruction in some subjects. Certain other sub- 
jects, notably foreign languages, are absent from the curriculum 
of the elementary school but present in the curriculum of the 
secondary school. 

The schools for the mass of the people are called people’s schools 
(folkskolor) and give instruction to children between the ages of 
seven and fourteen in the following subjects: religion, Swedish, 
arithmetic, elements of geometry, Swedish history, geography, 
nature-study, drawing, gymnastics, music, and handwork. The 
amount of work covered in these schools is about equivalent to the 
work of our eight grades. Recently there have been added com- 
pulsory continuation schools which emphasize practical arts and 
training for citizenship. The people’s schools are generally coedu- 
cational, except in the larger cities where the boys and the girls are 
sometimes taught in separate classes although always in the same 
school building. 

The secondary schools for boys admit pupils having completed 
the equivalent of the first three years’ work in the people’s school 
at the age of nine years. In addition to the subjects taught in the 
people’s schools, the study of German is introduced during the 
first year and English during the fourth year, other subjects being 
added later in the course. 

The secondary schools have two divisions: the real-school of 
six years and the gymnasium of four years. At the end of the fifth 
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year, the pupil may choose between the sixth class of the real-school 
and the gymnasium. The real-school leads to the real-examination 
and the gymnasium to a final examination, the student-examination. 
The successful passing of this student-examination is required for 
admission to the universities and other institutions of higher 
learning. 

TABLE I 


NuMBER oF Hours PER WEEK DEVOTED TO EACH SUBJECT IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS FoR Boys 


REAL-SCHOOL REAL-GYMNASIUM Lattn-GyMNASIUM 


Year 


on 


Philosophic pro- 
paedeutics .. 


* Optional; those taking French are excused from drawing. 

¢ Those taking Greek in the third year are excused from mathematics (4 hours) and drawing (2 hours) 
and take English only one hour. 

t Those taking Greek in the fourth year are excused from mathematics (5 hours) and drawing 
(2 hours). 

The gymnasium has two branches: the real-gymnasium, which 
stresses mathematics and the natural sciences, and the Latin- 
gymnasium, in which Latin is studied for four years and Greek 
(optionally) for two years. A general rule in the Swedish schools 
is that after a subject has been started its study is continued 
throughout the school. The only exceptions to this rule are that 
geography is dropped after the second year of the gymnasium and 
students electing Greek do not study mathematics during the last 
two years. 

The number of hours per week devoted to the various subjects 
in the secondary schools for boys is shown in Table I. 


SuByEcT Year Year 
I 2 3 4 5 6 I If | U1 | Iv I Il | it | 
Religion.......] 3 3 3 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
in 5 5 6 4 3 3 3 2 3 3 3 2 3 | 
German.......| 6 6 6 4 4 3 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
5 4 3 3 2 4 2 2 2 
History....... 2 3 3 3 3 + 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Geography....} 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Mathematics...| 4 5 5 5 + 5 7 6 6 6 5 4 4 
Biology.......| 2 2 2 I 2 2 I 2 2 I I 2 2 
eee eee eee 2 I 2 3 2 4 3 2 I 2 
Drawing......| I 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
emai 4 4 4 4 4 6 6 6 6 4 6 6 6 4 
_ Oe a I I I I I I I I I I I I I 
Total...../ 32 | 34 | 35 | 35 | 35 | 37 | 37 | 38 | 40 | 38 | 37 | 38 | 40 | 38 
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For the girls, special secondary schools are provided, usually 
with three years of preliminary work and seven or eight years in 
the school proper. The courses covered in the girls’ schools vary 
somewhat, but may be considered as on the average fully equivalent 
to the work in the real-schools for boys. A few of the schools for 
girls have additional classes corresponding to the gymnasium, lead- 
ing to the student-examination. 

Through an ordinance of 1905, a new type of school was 
created—coeducational real-schools—all of them in smaller towns 
where the number of pupils does not warrant the maintenance of 
separate secondary schools for boys and girls. . 

The people’s schools are financed by the state and the local 
community, the state now contributing 90 per cent of the cost. 
The state alone is responsible for the payment of teachers’ salaries 
in gymnasia and real-schools, but the communities in which they 
are located must provide the buildings. The state charges a small 
tuition fee, and the pupils must contribute annual fees for heating 
and janitor service and for materials of instruction. The new 
coeducational real-schools are mainly state institutions, although 
the towns in which they are located provide the buildings and con- 
tribute a certain part of the teachers’ salaries. The students are 
also charged a tuition fee. 

The secondary schools for girls are, with one exception, private 
institutions. For their maintenance, they are mainly dependent 
on tuition fees, although most of them receive some aid from the 
state and from the local government. 

The secondary schools so far discussed are almost without excep- 
tion located in the cities and larger towns. This makes it necessary 
for many young people who want a higher education to live away 
from home. At the beginning of the twentieth century many new 
industrial communities had grown up that felt the need of some form 
of secondary school. As the state had always proved slow in estab- 
lishing new schools, these communities had to take the matter in 
their own hands. Partly for financial reasons, and partly in 
response to the democratic awakening, a new type of school, the 
municipal middle schools, sprang up in many such places. Building 
on the foundation laid by the people’s schools, these new schools 
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carry their pupils forward through a four-year course to the real- 
examination. ‘They are generally coeducational and have received 
state recognition and aid since 1910. 

In a number of places where the state maintains a real-school 
only, the local government has established a municipal gymnasium. 
Besides, we find a few private schools with a somewhat freer organ- 
ization—for instance, coeducational gymmnasia, boarding schools, 
etc.—that receive state aid and carry their pupils toward the real- 
examination or student-examination. 

To this picture of variety in organization must be added one 
unifying element—all schools receiving state aid are under the 
supervision of a state board of education (skoléverstyrelsen). Table II 
shows the number of secondary schools in 134 communities under 
the supervision of the state board at the beginning of 1922. 

The Swedish school system as now organized does not satisfy 
the demands of a modern democratic society. The early differ- 
entiation between the people’s schools and the secondary schools 
makes a transfer from the former to the latter difficult and expensive 
and tends to keep even the more intelligent children of the economi- 
cally weaker classes of society from acquiring a higher education. 
The rise of the working classes to political power has naturally 
resulted in the demand that the school system be reorganized so 
as to make the people’s schools the common basic schools for all, 
that the lower grades of the secondary schools be abolished, and 
that the curriculum of the higher grades be remodeled so as to 
build directly on the foundation laid by the completed people’s 
school. 

Another recent change in the social structure of Sweden that 
has brought with it a demand for school reorganization is the 
complete emancipation of the women and a recognition of their 
full equality with the men both regarding suffrage and the right 
to fill any office or position for which they may be qualified. With 
the girls forced to seek their education in expensive private schools, 
most of which do not lead to the examination required for admission 
to the universities, their newly won rights are largely illusory. 
The demand that the state provide equal educational opportunities 
for girls and boys is therefore logical and insistent. © 
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The question of a complete reorganization of the secondary 
schools had repeatedly been brought up in the parliament, but no 
action had been taken. When, in 1918, the democratic parties 
had become so influential that a social-democratic cabinet had been 
formed, the demands for a reorganization could no longer be ignored. 
On December 31, 1918, the government appointed a committee to 
work out the plans for such a reorganization according to the follow- 
ing principles: 

1. The whole school system must constitute a continuous unit, 
with the people’s school as the foundation on which the other 
branches of the school are built. 


TABLE II 


NUMBER OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF VARIOUS TYPES UNDER THE 
SUPERVISION OE THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION AT 
THE BEGINNING OF 1922 


Number 

Higher state schools for boys (real-school and gymnasium) .............. 38 
Real-schools for boys (state) with municipal gymnasium. ............... 6 
Real-schools for boys (state) without gymnasium 15 
Higher schools for girls with gymnasium (private) 12 
Higher schools for girls without gymnasium (private).................. 67 
Free type with gymnasium (private) ..............cccecceccceccceeece 16 
Free type without gymnasium (private) ............0ccceeeeceeeeeeeee 4 


2. The state must provide for the education of girls as well as 
for the education of boys, but without transforming the girls’ schools 
into one-sided imitations of the boys’ schools. 

3. The gymnasium must provide more differentiation of 
curriculums. 

4. Exclusion from the gymnasia must be effected of students who 
do not possess the ability for fruitful study. 

5. The decrease or abolishment of tuition fees must be arranged. 

The committee consisted of fifteen members representing the 
various now existing school forms and the general public. It may 
be of interest to note that, although the committee was appointed 
by a social-democratic government, party lines were completely 
ignored, the ability and the experience of the members being the only 
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factors taken into consideration. After more than three years of 
work, including a study of school organizations of foreign countries 
in loco, the committee delivered their main report on April 28, 1922, 
a voluminous document of 803 large pages. The proposed changes 
are of a very thoroughgoing nature and present many points of 
interest to American educators. 

The foundation for all school education must be laid in the public 
people’s school with a six-year course, and no institutions parallel 
to the people’s school must receive financial aid from state or com- 
munity, nor any other special privileges. Private schools on this 
level, while not prohibited, will receive no official encouragement or 
recognition, except that they are always subject to public 
supervision. 

Against the principle of the people’s schools as the common 
foundation for the higher schools, the objection has been raised that 
the people’s schools in their present state of development are not 
equal to the task. The committee recognizes the fact that in many 
parts of the country they are not yet what they ought to be but 
points out the rapid improvement of these schools during the last 
twenty years. In 1901, 94.4 per cent of the complete enrolment in 
the people’s schools in cities and towns were taught in schools of 
the A type (completely graded, with one teacher for each grade); 
in 1920, 96.3 per cent. In 1901, 2.5 per cent were taught in 
schools of the B type (completely graded, but with each teacher 
in charge of two grades); in 1920, 2.1 per cent. For the country 
districts the figures were as follows: in 1901, 5 per cent in the A 
type and 7.8 per cent in the B type; in 1920, 15.2 per cent in the 
A type and 19.9 per cent in the B type. It is to be expected that 
this marked improvement will receive an added impetus if the 
economically better situated classes have to send their children to 
the people’s schools. They will then have a direct interest in the 
development of these schools. It should be noted that all regular 
teachers in the people’s schools must be normal-school graduates. 

For secondary education the following schools are proposed: 
real-schools, girls’ schools, gymnasia, and lyceums. 

The real-school.—The aim of the real-school is to give, as a 
continuation of the curriculum in the people’s school of the A type, 
such general education for boys and girls as is necessary for certain 
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careers for which the training given by the people’s school is inade- 
quate, but for which the student-examination is not required. This 
general knowledge is to be at the same time a foundation on which 
to build the work of the gymnasium. Admission to the real-school 
is to be granted only on the basis of an examination designed mainly 
to discover the applicant’s aptitude for continued theoretical 
studies. While the committee recognizes the value of intelligence 
tests for distinguishing especially bright and especially dull pupils, 
the present status of such tests is not thought adequate to warrant 
their use as a basis for admission. Whenever possible, a personal 
conference between the pupil’s former teachers and the teachers of 
the receiving school is recommended. 


TABLE III 


PROPOSED SCHEDULE OF WEEKLY CLASS PERIODS IN THE VARIOUS 
SUBJECTS IN THE NEW REAL-SCHOOL 


Class 


Subject 


w 


* 


Religion 
Swedish 


History and civics 
Geography 
Mathematics 
Biology and hygiene 
Physics : 
Chemistry 


WHE NW OLD 


w 


8 (boys) 
7 (girls) 
Gymnastics and athletics. 4 4 15 

Sloyd 6 
3-5 (boys) 3-5 (boys) 
4.5 (girls) 4.5 (girls) 


II 38 


* 2 hours for half a year. t1 hour laboratory. 
tz hour laboratory every other week. § 2 hours every other week. 


The proposed real-school is to have four classes as against six 
in the present organization. Although the courses covered would 
be mainly the same as now, the concentration of the work in four 
years necessitates a radical change in the schedule (Table III). 


6 17 

3 12 
3 9 
5 17 
2 t 7 
27 29 113 

9-5 9.5 
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Each class period is to be forty or forty-five minutes in length. 
Pupils in Class 4 may be excused two periods from German, one 
period from mathematics, two periods from drawing, and one period 
from sloyd. The time thus saved is to be devoted to the study of 
Latin, five or six periods a week. Including the three years in the 
gymnasium, Latin will thus be studied during four years. Students 
in Class 4 who do not study Latin may, at their option, receive 
instruction five periods in French and be excused from mathematics. 
Bookkeeping is another optional subject in Class 4, one or two 
periods per week; pupils electing this course are excused from draw- 
ing. Girls who intend to transfer to the girls’ school Type B 
(see the later description) may be excused from mathematics in 
Class 3. When the same instructor teaches physics, chemistry, 
and biology, or some combination of these subjects, concentration is 
recommended, so that only one or two of these subjects, as the case 
may be, are taught simultaneously during part of the school year. 

While the curriculum of the new real-school is in the main the 
same as at present, certain important changes have been proposed. 
Due to changed world-conditions, English normally takes the place 
of German as the beginning foreign language. Sloyd has been 
introduced as a compulsory subject. Strange as it may seem, in 
the fatherland of sloyd, this subject has, up to this time, been 
taught only as an optional subject outside of the regular schedule 
in the secondary schools and only in very few schools. Another 
innovation is practical work for boys, three and one-half periods a 
week in Class 3. The kind of work undertaken is to be determined 
by local conditions. Gardening, book-binding, and amen 
applications of wood and metal sloyd are suggested. 

For promotion from one class to another in the rebemted, a 
passing grade in each subject will generally be required. Pro- 
nounced superiority in one or more subjects may, however, at the 
discretion of the faculty, balance a minor deficiency in one other 
subject, but no student may be promoted two years in succession 
with a deficiency in the same subject. To eliminate pupils who 
clearly do not have the necessary ability to profit by the instruction, 
it has been proposed that repetition of a class will be allowed only 
twice in the real-school and that the first three classes must be com- 
pleted in not more than four years. 
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The work of the real-school is to be concluded with a final exam- 
ination, the real-examination. Such is the case now, but, as the 
transition to the gymnasium is made from the next highest class of 
the real-school, and usually only the weaker students remain to take 
this examination, it has come into disrepute and carries very little 
weight. It is hoped that, as a result of the requirement that all 
students take this examination, its values will be enhanced in the 
eyes of the general public. 

The real-examination is partly written and partly oral. The 
written examination comprises an essay in Swedish on one of several 
given topics, a “reproduction” in English, and a test in mathe- 
matics. For those students who have taken up a third language 
in the fourth class, and therefore have been excused from mathe- 
matics, the written examination in mathematics is replaced by a 
written test in German. The examinations are prepared by the 
state board of education and given on the same days in all of the 
schools throughout the country. 

For admission to the oral examination, a passing grade in all 
three written tests is normally required. Every student must take 
oral examinations in four subjects as determined by some person 
appointed by the state board of education as leader of the 
examinations. 

The real-examination admits to the gymnasium, to apprentice- 
ship in the lower grades of civil service, to schools of applied and 
practical arts not of university grade, etc. 

Girls’ schools—While it is intended that the real-school shall 
always be open to girls as well as to boys, it cannot be denied that 
training for positions that many women are to fill in home and 
society make a differentiated schooling for them desirable. Recog- 
nizing this fact, the committee proposes three particular forms of 
girls’ schools. 

The girls’ school of the C type is merely an addition of one year 
to the regular real-school. Considering the age and maturity of the 
students, it is proposed that the work be carried out under rather 
free forms, somewhat similar to those in the Swedish people’s 
_high schools. No uniform curriculum is prescribed; the selection 
of courses is left to the discretion of the local school government. 
The following subjects are proposed as suitable: literature, French, 
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civics, hygiene, nursing, cooking, sewing, weaving, and bookkeeping. 
Schools of this type are to be maintained only in places where the 
population is too small to warrant the establishment of a school of 
the A or B type. 

In places where the number of pupils is not large enough to 
establish special girls’ schools, but still so large that parallel classes 
are necessary, girls’ schools of the B type are proposed. From the 
third class of the real-school the transfer of girls is to be made to a 
special branch consisting of three classes. The curriculum is to be 
somewhat broader and deeper than that of the real-school, special 
emphasis being given to subjects of particular interest to women. 
While no final examination is to be given in this school, graduation 
will confer the same competency as the real-examination. 

In communities where the number of boys and girls is great 
enough to warrant such an arrangement, it is proposed that 
special schools for girls be established, building directly on the 
people’s schools. These A type schools are to be modeled largely 
after the now existing girls’ schools of eight years, but with only 
six classes. The scope of the curriculum is somewhat broader than 
in the real-school. One subject—psychology—is added. The order 
in which the foreign languages are to be introduced is left to the 
discretion of the local school government. 

The gymnasium.—The new gymnasium is a direct superstructure 
on the real-school and has three classes. The successful passing of 
the real-examination is not deemed a sufficient guaranty that the 
student has the necessary mental qualifications for studies in the 
gymnasium. ‘This question is to be settled by a committee of at 
least three teachers in the gymnasium to which the student makes 
application for admission. This committee has to scrutinize the 
written work in the real-examination and the record made by the 
applicant in his previous school work. Conferences are also to be 
held with former teachers. If the committee finds it evident that 
the applicant is able creditably to do the work of the gymnasium, 
he is admitted without further examination. In cases of doubt, the 
applicant must submit to a special examination before the com- 
mittee, this examination being intended, not to test his specific 
knowledge in certain subjects, but rather to help form an opinion 
of his aptitude for the theoretical studies of the gymnasium. 
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For promotion to a higher class in the gymnasium, passing grades 
in all subjects are as a rule required, but, at the discretion of the 
faculty, a student may be promoted with a non-passing mark in 
one subject if his grades in other subjects are superior. To eliminate 
weak pupils who in spite of all safeguards may have been admitted 
to the gymnasium, it is proposed that repetition of a class be per- 
mitted only once. 

TABLE IV 


PROPOSED SCHEDULE OF WEEKLY CLASS PERIODS IN THE VARIOUS 
SUBJECTS IN THE NEW GYMNASIUM 


Mopern-LaNnGuaGe 
Latin-GyYMNASIUM REAL-GYMNASIUM 
SuBJECT 
Class Class Class 
Total Total Total 
I If | I Il |} I | 
2 2 2 6 2 3 2 3 
3 4 4 II 3 4 4 11 3 3 3 9 
5 3 3 11 2 3 5 10 
re 5 5 6 16 5 5 6 16 4 3 4 Ir 
History-civics, sociology, 

3 3 4 10 3 3 4 3 4 7 
3 5 3 2 3 4 4 5 13 
2 2 3 3 3 9 

ee 30 | 29 | 28 | 87 | 29 | 290 | 27 | 85 | 28 | 28 | 28 | 84 
I I 2 4 2 2 2 6 
1.5] 41.5} 12 4 4 1.5} 1.5) 4 
Gymnastics and athletics...} 4 4 4 12 4 4 4 12 4 4 4 12 

5-5| 5-5] 5 16 6.5} 6.5) 7 20 7.5) 7-5| 7 22 


The present gymnasium offers only two courses, the Latin-line, 
and the real-line, with the possibility, however, for a Latin student 
to elect Greek during the last two years and drop mathematics. 
The new gymnasium is to offer three main curriculums: Latin- 
gymnasium, ‘modern-language-gymnasium, and _ real-gymnasium. 
The proposed schedule of weekly hours of study is presented in 
Table IV. Possibility for further differentiation is provided in the 
Latin-gymnasium by offering Greek during the last two years for 
seven hours per week, omitting German and physics, and reducing 
the hours of French. Students in the real-gymnasium may special- 
ize in the natural sciences and take biology five hours a week in 
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Classes II and III and physics six hours and chemistry four hours 
per week in Class III. They study mathematics only four hours in 
Class II and are excused from this subject in Class ITI. 

As will be noticed from a comparison of Tables I and IV, the 
number of subjects studied simultaneously in the gymnasium has 
been considerably reduced, thereby eliminating one of the chief 
reasons for complaint against the present curriculums. This 
makes possible also a greater differentiation. These two factors 
will undoubtedly result in a deepening of the studies and in the turn- 
ing out of a product better qualified for the task for which the 
gymnasium primarily intends to prepare, namely, continued study 
in institutions of higher learning. 

The gymnasia in the new school organization, as well as the 
lyceums, are, as a rule, coeducational. In cities with several 
gymnasia, separate institutions for boys and girls are, however, 
sometimes proposed. 

At the end of the third year of the gymnasium a publicly con- 
trolled final examination—student-examination—is given. This 
examination is both oral and written. An essay in the mother 
tongue is required of all students. Other subjects for written 
examination are: in the Latin-gymnasium, Latin and German 
(Greek being substituted for German for students having studied 
that subject); in the modern-language-gymnasium, French and 
German or English; in the real-gymnasium, mathematics and 
physics (or physics and chemistry for those specializing in the 
natural sciences). For admission to the oral examination passing 
grades in all three subjects in the written examination are normally 
required. The oral examination is held in the presence of censors, 
usually professors from the institutions of higher learning who 
travel in groups of three or more to the various gymnasia, conduct- 
ing this examination. This arrangement is also in force at the 
present time but has been made a target for severe criticism. The 
committee has, however, not found the criticisms well founded and 
has proposed not only the continuance of the censor institution but 
even an increase in its power. 

The lyceum.—A fourth kind of school is proposed as an experi- 
ment and as a basis for comparison, namely, the lyceum. Lyceums 
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are to be established in only a few of the largest cities, in only two 
cases as an independent institution, otherwise as a branch of the 
normal type of secondary school in the city. These schools are to 
have seven classes which will correspond to the combined real-school 
and gymnasium. In the lyceum there will be no division, the studies 
being planned from the beginning with the student-examination as 
their goal. German is the first language, French the second, and 
English the last. In the Latin lyceum, Latin is studied for five 
years and Greek for three years. The lyceum ends with the same 
student-examination as the gymnasium. 

According to the preliminary calculations of the committee, the 
new school organization will include, aside from the few lyceums, 
the following: 52 higher secondary schools with both real-school and 
gymnasium, 106 real-schools, and 26 girls’ schools of the A type, or 
a total of 184 separate schools in the same 134 localities where 
secondary schools are now situated. Thirty-two girls’ schools of 
the B type and 29 of the C type are proposed in connection with 
some of the units. 

It may be of special interest to note the provisions that have been 
made for the physical development of the students in the proposed 
reorganization. As now, four periods per week (in a few cases three) 
are to be devoted to gymnasium and athletic work in all schools and 
classes. In addition, one-half day each week (usually Saturday) 
is to be left free from regular class work and devoted to athletic 
field work or excursions in which all able-bodied students, both boys 
and girls, must take part. For students whose physical conditions 
prevent their participation in the regular physical-training program, 
special corrective gymnasium work will be provided. 

Another matter of interest is the proposal that the main prin- 
ciples of evolution and heredity must be taught in connection with 
the instruction in biology and hygiene. 

It is proposed that all student fees be entirely abolished. The 
state is to carry the main burden of expense, the buildings, however, 
being provided by the local communities as at present. 

In trying to evaluate the proposed reorganization, it will immedi- 
ately be recognized that it means a great step forward. The prin- 
ciple of one school as the common foundation, with easy and natural 
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transfer to the higher schools, is the only one compatible with a 
modern democracy. The same is true of coeducation. In a 
society where men and women have the same civic rights and have 
to work side by side, there is no justification for segregation in the 
schools, except in so far as it may be desirable to provide special 
training for those girls who wish to prepare for the duties of domestic 
life. The complete abolition of tuition fees, even if these were 
never high, is a logical step for a school system that claims to wel- 
come all pupils with marked ability, regardless of the economic 
stratum of society from which they come. The principle of clos- 
ing the doors of the higher schools to students who have not the 
mental ability to profit by the instruction certainly ought not to 
be questioned. 

The proposed reorganization seems fully justified in view of the 
following facts: Sweden is a comparatively poor country which 
cannot afford to waste its resources; the purpose of the Swedish 
gymnasia is distinctly to prepare for institutions of higher learning; 
other school forms are available where non-theoretical studies, 
such as the practical arts, form the main part of the curriculum. 
The greater opportunity for differentiation and specialization in 
the gymnasium and for the concentration of interest on fewer sub- 
jects seems very fortunate. 

The lengthening of the school period by one year seems rather 
objectionable. This is, no doubt, the weakest point in the proposed 
reorganization and one on which most of the opposition will con- 
centrate. This increase could probably be avoided if the people’s 
schools endeavored to discover the best pupils and by double pro- 
motion carried them through in five years instead of six. 

The school committee’s report has been the subject of a great 
deal of discussion throughout Sweden by the daily press and by 
educational magazines and at numerous meetings of laymen and 
professional teachers. The criticism has been to a great extent 
very bitter. Many secondary-school teachers have characterized 
the whole proposal as a scheme on the part of the elementary-school 
teachers to gain the upper hand in the control of the school system. 
In this connection it is to be noted that the minister of education 
in office when the committee was appointed was an elementary- 
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school teacher. The secondary-school teachers deny the com- 
petency of the people’s schools to lay a proper foundation for 
secondary-school work. 

In reading through the discussions of the report, it is difficult to 
free one’s self from the impression that the criticisms are based 
largely on jealousy and personal considerations rather than on 
objective judgment. Even if it cannot be denied that the pro- 
posed program in many respects represents a compromise and that 
many details might be improved, it seems on the whole very accept- 
able, and its adoption would, without question, mean a great step 
forward in the educational history of Sweden. 
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THE LIFE OF CHRIST IN THE UPPER SANDUSKY 
HIGH SCHOOL 


E. H. BROWN 
Upper Sandusky High School, Upper Sandusky, Ohio 


Repeatedly I have been asked to tell of the work done in the 
study of the life of Christ in the Upper Sandusky High School. In 
February, 1919, it became apparent that the class in English 12, 
or Senior English, would be able to complete the required amount 
of work in much less than the usual amount of time given to it. 
One day I said to the class: “‘ You are so far in advance of the regular 
amount of work outlined that it is necessary to find additional work 
to keep you engaged for the remainder of the year. You have studied 
religiously what I have outlined; now I want you to select some 
classic, and I will try to teach it as devotedly as you have studied 
those completed. I shall ask you to consider two limitations only: 
first, the requirements of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools; second, the limitations set by the school 
authorities, namely, the board of education and the state depart- 
ment of education.” 

Shortly after I sat down, the class called on me for some deci- 
sions as to where the limitations might be concerning the character 
of the classics. About this time one of the boys said, “Mr. Brown, 
suppose we study debates.” Whereupon one of the girls replied, 
“Aw! Bob, girls like to talk but do not like to debate.” Everyone 
smiled or laughed aloud. Then another of the boys said, “If we 
cannot agree on debates, why not study orations?” To this another 
girl replied, ‘Fred, we might just as well study debates as orations ?” 
There was a short silence. Then one of the boys continued, “Girls, 
suppose you suggest now and let us object.” Soon one of the girls 
said, “Mr. Brown, we would like to study something religious. Do 
you suppose that would be possible?” The boys did not object. 

In three minutes the class unanimously voted to follow this line 
of study if it could be arranged. I assured them that I would do 
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what I could to secure permission from the board of education and 
the approval of the state department of education. 

The board of education was pleased to grant the request, and 
the state department of education gladly approved the plan with 
the provision that it be a study of the Scriptures and not what some- 
one said about the Scriptures. 

Suitable textbooks were not so easily found. Most of the pub- 
lishing houses which were asked for material said that they had 
nothing at all. Some said that they had some discussions: History 
of the Hebrews, Geographic Influences in the Old Testament, The 
Literature of the Bible, and similar titles. In a week I had eight 
books for consideration. 

Meanwhile, I appointed a textbook committee, being careful 
to have one member from each of the seven churches represented— 
Catholic and Protestant. When the committee met, I advised them 
of the decisions of the board of education and of the state depart- 
ment of education. Following the instructions of the state depart- 
ment of education, I told the committee that five of the eight books 
were ruled out and that they could consider the other three. They 
worked for a while when suddenly the Catholic representative said, 
“Mr. Brown, I do not know half enough about the life of Christ.” 
In an instant the Lutheran representative said, ‘Neither do I, 
Stella.” Within five minutes the committee had decided and asked 
that I approve or disapprove. Of course, I approved. Then the 
report of the committee went to the class, where the vote was unani- 
mous. ‘The book chosen was the Life of Christ, by I. B. Burgess. 

At the first meeting of the class we agreed that the matter of 
denominational creeds would not be a subject of discussion, that we 
were to study the facts as to the life of Christ as they are presented 
in the Scriptural text just the same as we would study any other 
biographical work. Moreover, we took the position that if a matter 
of church doctrine should arise, we would not answer it in class but 
would refer the matter to a member of the church mentioned and 
that the student so designated should interview the clergyman of 
his church and present a report at the next meeting of the class. 
This report, it was decided, should not be subject to discussion as 
to the right or the wrong of the doctrine but should be given as fact 
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concerning the doctrine of the church and should be final in so far 
as this class was concerned. I definitely pointed out that the pur- 
pose of this study in the high school is information and facts and 
that it is in no sense a place for denominational disputations. 

As to the method in this study, aside from the Scriptural text, 
every student is called on to do constructive work. First, every 
student is required to write his own life of Christ, which may be in 
the form of an outline or in the form of a story, the student using his 
own initiative. Second, each member of the class is required to 
write a paper, and have it ready two days before the close of the 
course, on ‘‘My Own Personal Estimate of Myself,” in the light of 
our study of the life of Christ. These papers are read by the teacher 
only, who is pledged in no way to disclose any of the contents of the 
papers. Third, at the close of the course we have a short pointed 
examination on the content of the subject. The percentage grade 
for every student is made up from the combined grades of these 
three requirements. 

Just a word as to the results of this innovation. ‘There has been 
no dissension or contention as many persons anticipated. All of 
the churches have approved the plan. Each class since 1919 has 
asked to have the course repeated. Each class completing the course 
has been unanimous in its approval and enthusiastic about the 
course. Many say that they are now enabled to live the Christ life 
as a result of this study. 

The students consider it “‘the best course they have had in high 
school.” They would “rather miss any other of the subjects than 
this one.” 

From our own experience, it seems that there are five conclusions 
to be drawn: (1) young people are interested in the fundamentals 
and facts as to the life of Christ and the Christ-life way of living; 
(2) they care very little for the disputation amplified so much in a 
denominational way; (3) it is possible to give this work in the public 
high school without creating adverse criticism from within or from 
without the churches; (4) young people are entitled to the oppor- 
tunity of studying the fundamentals of Christian life; (5) young 
people do not generally have the opportunity of such a study, not 
because of their choice, but because of the objections of older people 
and denominational grievances. 
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Edurational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Organizing the work of the school principal.—In recent educational progress 
the work of the school principal has become a highly specialized function. 
Like other rapidly developing phases of education, however, its growth has 
not been even and well balanced. A multitude of miscellaneous duties have 
been imposed on and assumed by the school principal. Typically, neither 
he nor responsible officials above him have a clear and comprehensive con- 
ception of his task. For this reason, Professor Cubberley’s incisive analysis 
and extensive discussion! of this field of educational endeavor is timely. Profes- 
sor Cubberley’s purpose is stated in the Preface as follows: 

The problem set has been an analysis of the work of a principal or a supervising 
principal in the organization, administration, and supervision of instruction in an ele- 
mentary school in a city, town, or county unit school system or of a supervising princi- 
pal for a small city of closely related elementary schools [p. v]. 


Systematic treatment of the topic in hand is the outstanding feature of 
the book and constitutes its greatest value. With appropriate supporting 
organization of material, the subject is discussed under five main headings: 
“The Principalship and the Principal,” “Organization of a School,” ‘‘ Adminis- 
tration of a School,” ‘The Supervision of Instruction,” and “School Extension.” 

In the earlier part of the discussion the strategic importance of the principal- 
ship in the educational scheme is emphasized as well as its many opportunities 
for service to school and community. The proper relation of the principal 
to other workers in the school system is clearly outlined, and his necessary 
qualifications are succinctly stated. 

Undoubtedly, the task facing a school principal is that of setting up the 
necessary procedure for discharging his various duties, giving proper relative 
attention to each. This is really the central theme of Professor Cubberley’s 
discussion. In this connection, attention is called to the fact that many 
principals allow themselves to become absorbed in administrative and clerical 
routine. Practical and concrete methods of avoiding this tendency are pre- 
sented so that the principal may reserve his time and energy for his most impor- 


* Ellwood P. Cubberley, The Principal and His School. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1923. Pp. xviiit+-572. $2.40. 
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tant function—providing high-grade professional supervision. Consequent 
upon this point of view, significant lines of routine for the organization of the 
school are outlined, e.g., simplified systems of handling supplies, attendance, 
truancy, discipline, and school spirit. 

The author properly gives the supervision of instruction the most important 
place in the work of the principal. This work must be done whatever else 
is left undone. Inspectional supervision is condemned, and methods of helpful 
supervision are described. The view is taken that the building principal is 
the most important supervising officer and that other supervisory officers 
must fit their programs into his so far as possible. The technique of visiting 
classes and holding supervisory conferences with teachers is discussed in a 
manner which will be helpful to many. The author maintains, however, that 
some of the most effective instruments of supervision are the newer scientific 
tests and scales for measuring instruction. A further means of providing the 
right kind of supervision is shown to be that of changing the character of 
teachers’ meetings so that their programs will be professionally liberalizing 
rather than devoted to the making of announcements and to the discussion of 
school routine. 

The book will be of value as a text for courses in education where the work 
of the elementary-school principal is the main topic of study. It will also 
be very helpful to the practical school principal in organizing his own activities 
and in properly emphasizing the most important features of his work. 

L. W. SmitH 

JotreT Townsuip ScHoor 

Joutet, 


Moral education.—The Moral Self is one of the seven volumes that have 
already appeared in the Modern Educator’s Library, the general editor of 
which is Professor A. A. Cock, of the University College, Southampton, England. 

The foreword was written by Professor A. D. Lindsay, a colleague of 
the authors in the University of Glasgow. Professor Lindsay points out that 
the authors have followed a tradition dating back to Plato in selecting the moral 
self as the center of their moral philosophy and asserts that a psychology of 
the moral self is not less needed by the educationalist of the present day than 
by the educationalist of Plato’s time. He further states that the “authors’ 
fundamental position is that if you begin to consider human nature as a system 
or as a whole .. . . you are considering moral questions, and, conversely, 
that you cannot throw any light on what we mean by right or wrong, good or 
bad, or by moral ideals, except by seeing how our various instincts, our imper- 
fectly systematized and harmonized interests and impulses, come to form more 
and more a harmonious system”’ (p. v). 

The authors first set forth “The Nature and Conditions of Character 
Building” as a process, a matter of growth, wholly unconscious at first, but 


tA. K. White and A. Macbeath, The Moral Self: Its Nature and Development. 
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later capable of direction. This discussion naturally leads to a consideration 
of the inherited tendencies known as “The Original Self” and this to “The 
Organization of the Original Self.” Chapter iv, “Abstract Theories of the 
Self and the Moral End,” considers, first, the self as feeling and the moral 
end as pleasure; second, the self as will and the moral end as duty; and, third, 
the self as intellect and the moral end as contemplation. “The Presuppositions 
and Principles of the Moral Life,” “by which we can test the validity of the 
qualities by which we assume the existence of morality and a moral self” 
(p. 77), are: (x) mechanical interaction, which would view human conduct 
as a “purely mechanical result” (p. 797), a conclusion not warranted by the 
facts of life as understood by the authors; (2) organic relationships, a view 
which discounts the power of environment and recognizes self-determination 
as the “‘principle of the relationship between the organism and its environment” 
(p. 79); (3) spiritual affinity—‘‘that the final relation of man to his world is 
mental and spiritual” (p. 86). “The Genesis of the Moral Self” might have 
been written as a further expansion of chapter ii, ““The Original Self.” ‘‘The 
Moral Life of the Individual” is defined as “‘a continuous effort to mediate 
successfully between the finite and infinite aspects of his given nature” (p. 107). 
The chapter recognizes the importance of external behavior but insists that 
“the best practical way to bring about the moral regeneration of the community 
is by ‘mental’ conduct” (p. 127). 

“The Essential Features of Ethical Conduct as Seen in the Life of the 
Race,” “Institutions of the Moral Life—The Family and the School,’ and 
“Problems of School Conduct” are chapters containing a maximum of wise 
counsel and illustration helpful to the thoughtful parent or teacher looking 
for guidance in the solution of his most difficult task. 

As a whole, the book seems to be much more concerned with an exposition 
of the theory of ethics than with the practical art of character-building, in 
school or out. It is, accordingly, more philosophical, more profound, and 
more difficult to read because it is more thought-provoking, and hence more 
helpful to one who actually reads it, than most books treating the same general 
subject. 

The weakness of the book lies just where its chief value is. The average 
teacher and parent will turn from it and from its proffered help to something 
less valuable, because of the sustained thinking required. It is a compliment 
to the maturity and serious-mindedness of students in English training colleges 
that they are able and willing to read a book of this character as part of their 
course in teacher-training. 

The volume closes with a one-page bibliography and a two-page index, 
too brief to be of much real value. One notes the omission of an analysis of the 
table of contents and of thought-provoking questions or a statement of problems 
that might stimulate a wider reading and discussion of the subject. 

J. O. ENGLEMAN 
Drrecror, Division oF FIELD SERVICE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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A new treatment of educational history.—Writers on the history of education 
have, for the most part, come to employ a rather conventional method of 
treating their subject-matter. After some little space devoted to the primitive 
peoples, they are accustomed to trace the line of educational development from 
the Greeks and Romans to the present in terms of those men whose contribu- 
tions to either theory or practice have proved significant. 

It is, therefore, refreshing to note the appearance of a book‘ on the history 
of English education which, in its organization and standpoint, departs widely 
from the foregoing characterization. The author, J. J. Findlay, professor of 
education in the University of Manchester, frankly confesses less interest in 
the “lives of English teachers [and] the progress of English schools” (p. vi) 
than in the sociological conditions that are responsible for the present status of 
education. To this end, he reviews in a highly entertaining manner the social 
and economic evolution of the English people, pointing out the inevitable 
influence of this process on education. 

It is Dr. Findlay’s thesis that, on the one hand, the psychology of the 
modern schoolboy and, on the other, the modern system of education and its 
further needs are to be understood only in the light of their sociological past. 
It therefore becomes his purpose ‘‘to expose the latent currents of feeling and 
thought which shape the minds of the children on the unconscious plane as well 
as in their intentional thinking” (p. 137) and the minds of the English adult 
population in the formulation of their attitudes toward educational matters. 

The reader is somewhat prepared for this method of presentation in the 
first chapter. He is consequently not surprised to find, in the chapters which 
follow, the familiar sociological treatment of “Settlement and Surplus,” 
“The Craftsman, the Dealer, and the Traveler,” ‘The Ruling Classes and the 
Provision of Schooling,” and the like. Such names as those of Locke, Rousseau, 
and Pestalozzi are but casually mentioned in passing. Throughout, the 
emphasis is on the social and the economic. Education is viewed as the direct 
result of the varying combinations of these causes. Few books, indeed, dealing 
with these matters, serve so well to orient one relative to the place of education 
in modern society. Education is shown to be, not separate and isolated from 
practical life, but indissolubly connected with it—a factor of prime importance 
to social progress, destined to assume increasingly larger proportions in human 
affairs. 

In the Preface, Professor Findlay ventures the hope that his “method of 
treatment will be regarded with favour.” He does not offer his work as a 
textbook in the history of education but rather as the exposition of a new 
educational point of view. In taking this attitude, the author apparently 
recognizes the undoubted limitations of the volume. Not everyone will derive 
equal profit from its perusal; proper understanding and appreciation are 
conditioned upon the reader’s possession of a considerable body of knowledge 


t J.J. Findlay, The Children of England. London, England: Methuen & Co., Ltd., 
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of both sociology and the history of education itself, with which to interpret 
the necessarily condensed contents. One who has this equipment will find in 
The Children of England much to stimulate thought and to widen and enlarge 
one’s educational outlook. 

A. BROWNELL 


The effect of tobacco on mental efficiency—Some three centuries ago in 
England, a servant saw smoke issuing from the mouth of Sir Walter Raleigh 
and came to the rather natural conclusion that his master was on fire. Begin- 
ning almost with that first appearance of tobacco in Europe, discussions pro 
and con regarding the effects of the weed on man have waxed warm up to the 
present time. However, the use of tobacco has steadily increased. The 
production of cigarettes alone increased in the United States from about three 
and one-half billions in 1905 to forty-six billions in 1918. The consumption of 
tobacco in its various forms rose from 1.8 pounds per capita in the years immedi- 
ately following the Civil War to nearly 7 pounds per capita in 1918. 

Another author" has contributed to this field which has been so extensively 
canvassed. His efforts have been confined to one phase of the problem: 


It should be borne in mind by the reader that the present investigation is con- 
cerned solely with the effects of smoking tobacco on the intellectual processes. No 
effort whatever has been made to discuss the medical, physiological, aesthetic, eco- 
nomic, industrial, or sociological aspects of the tobacco problem [p. xviii]. 


The book is divided into three parts, followed by a bibliography. Part I 
consists of five chapters setting forth the various opinions of distinguished men 
and women of today and the habits of prominent persons of the past regarding 
the use of tobacco. Some interesting questions are raised and tendencies 
pointed out, but no positive or final conclusions are formulated. Have mature 
men who claim not to be affected by the use of tobacco reached a level of intel-. 
lectual performance which is carried on in spite of any toxin effect tobacco may 
have? Have tobacco and creative ability been associated together in the minds 
of people to such an extent that one who defends this relation does so largely 
from tradition and habit? Did the large amounts of tobacco consumed by the 
soldiers during the late world-war dull their finer sensibilities to a degree that 
they were more oblivious to danger, and, if so, what would be the effect of such 
a course over a long period of time? Could this toxin effect of tobacco have 
been overcome to a large extent by the arduous outdoor life of the soldiers ? 
Such questions as these are discussed in chapter v, where the verdict is rendered 
as determined by the data derived from observation, introspection, and 
biography. Part II, in three chapters, deals with data derived from school 
and college records. The conclusion reached from the reports of various 
investigators, from the testimony of high-school principals and faculties, and 
from school and college records points to the fact that tobacco has a depressing 


tM. V. O’Shea, Tobacco and Mental Efficiency. New York: Macmillan Co., 
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and detrimental effect on school work. Part III has four chapters based on 
data derived from experiments performed in the psychological laboratory, with 
a final summary chapter on “Tobacco and Mental Efficiency.” Regarding 
these laboratory experiments the author is quoted: 


In the laboratory tests, a technique was devised which made it possible to measure 
the mental effects of tobacco as a drug acting independently of other agents. The 
results show that tobacco tends to retard and to disturb intellectual processes, but 
not in a marked degree in the cases of the particular functions which were investigated. 
There is considerable variability in the effects upon any one individual from day to day 
and in respect to different intellectual processes. .... The variability is equally 
pronounced among different individuals. ... . The data from the psychological 
laboratory do not show that a pipe of tobacco will uniformly retard and disturb intel- 
lectual processes in the case of any person. However, it can be said that, taking a 
large number of individuals, tobacco will slow down and disturb the intellectual 
processes of the majority of them [pp. 220-21]. 


The book has been worked out from an impartial and unbiased point of 
view. Yet it does not approach scientific accuracy except in Part III. While 
few conclusions are drawn, numerous marked tendencies are indicated which 
point in general to the lowering of mental efficiency on the part of those who use 
tobacco and more particularly to its detrimental effect on the mental opera- 


tions of high-school and college students. 
CarTER V. Goop 


Method of trade instruction.—Most textbooks on trade training present the 
two major divisions of the subject, the technicalities of the trade and the 
principles of teaching, as two rather unrelated masses of material, each needing 
separate treatment. To be sure, there are these two very essential aspects of 
the problem. The difficulty experienced by the shop instructor, however, is 
the union of his trade knowledge with the accepted principles of teaching. 
Presenting the more factual information involved in his trade tends, of course, 
to make the teacher of a trade a better craftsman, and likewise a discussion 
of pedagogical principles enriches his professional point of view, but the real 
problem of developing him into a better teacher goes by unsolved. What the 
vocational instructor has always needed is a concise treatment telling him, on 
the one hand, how he can analyze his trade for instructional purposes, with- 
out confusing it with the more or less abstract pedagogical implications, and, 
on the other hand, presenting a simple treatise on trade knowledge. 

This demand has been met by one who has clearly seen the problem and 
has successfully united the two factors mentioned in a book' easy to read. 
Mr. Selvidge definitely shows how to arrange the materials of a trade so that 
sound instruction is likely to follow. His analysis of a trade into unit operations 
and the method used for presenting these in individual or group instruction are 


* Robert W. Selvidge, How to Teacha Trade. Peoria, Illinois: Manual Arts Press, 
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so clearly stated that one possessing a thorough training in a trade could easily 
arrange it for teaching without a great amount of effort or uncertainty. This 
book will prove of especial worth to teacher-training groups of tradesmen pre- 
paring to teach under the provisions of the Smith-Hughes Law. 


ROBERT WOELLNER 


Psychology of learning.—Those who hope and strive for an era of scientific 
instruction in secondary schools will find encouragement in the recent appear- 
ance of a number of books designed to point out the road for the reorganization 
of the secondary-school curriculum and classroom practice in terms of an 
emphasis on child nature. The elementary-school world has long demanded 
of its practitioners, not only a familiarity with their academic herbs and 
potions, but a definite modus operandi based on the nature of the patient. The 
communication of this attitude to the secondary school is desirable and, 
perhaps, is indicated by these publications. 

A recent publication,' while not set forth primarily as a work in secondary 
education, makes frequent reference to high-school instructional problems. 
It is essentially a treatise on elementary psychology for teachers, replete with 
appropriately grouped educational problems. The introductory chapter 
presents a school problem from the author’s experience as suggestive of the 
function of the book. Chapters ii to viii give a systematic treatment of 
elementary educational psychology. Chapters ix to xi, on “Educational 
Measurement,” “Educational Aims,” and “Original Human Nature,”’ respec- 
tively, set the stage for the consideration of specific classroom problems. 
The remainder of the book consists of classified educational problems, with 
helpful suggestions as to their solution in terms of the subject-matter of the 
preceding chapters. 

An attractive feature is the addition, in the case of each chapter, of ques- 
tions, problems, exercises, and bibliographical references. Another feature is 
the simplifying of the study of the learning process through the consistent 
interpretation of learning as the acquisition or formation of stimulus-response 
associations. The book will be helpful to students of education, particularly 
to those pursuing courses in the psychology of elementary- or high-school 


subjects. 
H. H. RYAN 
BLeweEtt Junior ScHoot 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Vitalizing the work of the school.—Educational reformers have from time 
to time directed the attention of teachers to certain fallacies in teaching which 
are responsible for the lifeless character of much of the work of the school and 
have suggested specific measures for making it vital and real. Teachers in 
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general, however, have been slow to sense the artificiality of the schoolroom 
situation, and, as a result, they constantly waste their own time and their 
students’ time by overemphasizing words at the expense of the ideas for which 
the words stand. 

In a recent monograph’ of the Riverside Series, a modern writer calls 
attention again to the most universal of all fallacies in teaching, namely, 
verbalism. “It has been maintained that less than 50 per cent of our teaching 
results in vital, realistic knowledge, and that more than 50 per cent ends ina 
relatively meaningless repetition of words” (p. 1). The author gives many 
striking instances of verbalism in teaching to show that the fault is a most 
common one which extends from the kindergarten to the university and which 
infests all types of subject-matter taught in the schools. He believes that the 
tendency of the teacher to resort to verbalism is due primarily to a lack of 
vital connection between school and life. The isolation of the school, the 
symbolic nature of the curriculum, the passivity of the child in the school 
environment, and the limitations of teachers in general, all contribute to the 
artificial character of the school. 

In addition to the very vigorous discussion of the fallacy of verbalism, 
the author shows how it can be overcome by making the subject-matter more 
vital to the students through the use of supplementary text material and such 
supplementary aids as maps, specimens, models, charts, diagrams, etc. He also 
discusses ways of enlisting the activities of the students and of utilizing the real 
experiences of both pupils and teacher. 

While the monograph is necessarily brief, it contains a very clear diagnosis 
of a universal fault in teaching and offers specific remedial suggestions for 
avoiding and overcoming it. The book should be read widely by teachers 
in both elementary schools and high schools. 

W. C. REAvIs 


Reading material for advanced French classes—Slowly but inevitably the 
study of French is becoming less a study of meaningless forms and more a 
study of France and the French people. Abundant evidence of the truth of 
this statement may be found by glancing at a list of the new books for modern- 
language teaching. It is, therefore, most timely that a book? should appear 
containing a wealth of valuable information about the France of today. One 
of the authors, Héléne Harvitt, is already well known to teachers of French in 
America through her charming collection of short French stories called Contes 
Divers. 

As stated in the Preface, this book is not a guide furnishing information 
regarding hotels and railroads. On the contrary, its purpose is to make us feel 

t William C. Ruediger, Vitalized Teaching. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
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the special characteristics which differentiate the various provinces, not only 
as to the appearance of the country but also as to the traits of the inhabitants. 
It aims to tell us what mer are making France today and what they think. 
It hopes, also, to indicate how we may better understand our artistic point of 
view. This is what the authors desire to do. What they really do is to give 
us a true picture of what France is, what she thinks, what she feels, and what 
she aspires to be. To read and study this book is to have a clearer and better 
understanding of all that France stands for, to get a deeper appreciation of the 
fundamental traits of French civilization, and to get an intimate view of the 
French people. 

To attain this objective, the authors have divided the material as follows. 
First, there is a Preface, which states admirably their point of view. It is 
really a delightful essay on the fait frangais and how we may best approach 
it. Second, there is the first part, of seventy-five pages, which is supposed to 
be the diary of an American student who goes to France. Incidentally, this 
American, as he crosses the Atlantic, goes to Rouen and its environs and sees 
various phases of French life. He shows qualities of observation and of thought 
analysis and an ability to write French which would do credit to an agrégé or 
professeur de lycée. Obviously, the legend of the American student is merely 
a stratagem to permit the authors to present their ideas. No one can read 
chapter vii on the “Intellectual and Social Movement” without being positively 
inspired with the desire to devote the rest of his life working in that inexhaustible 
mine of treasures, French literature. Part II, of 180 pages, is an anthology 
from the best writers of the last fifty years. The selections, though short, 
are admirably chosen for the purpose of the book, for they touch on every 
phase of French life. Part III, of about thirty pages, consists of valuable 
biographical and bibliographical notes on each of the authors cited. It is 
doubtful if this interesting and valuable material has ever appeared before in 
such accessible form. Part IV is a French-English vocabulary, which is fully 
adequate in every respect. In addition, there are frequent illustrations which 
add to the charm of the book. 

Having before us a general idea of this text, it is pertinent to inquire at 
what point it will fit into a French course of study. Not only its style but 
also its content would seem to preclude the possibility of its successful introduc- 
tion before the fourth year of the high school. It should prove popular with 
college students and should be welcomed by all teachers offering courses in 
French civilization. It should be read by every American teacher of French. 


ARTHUR GIBBON BovéE 
Public education in Arkansas.—Previous to the world-war the school 
survey was accepted and used as an agency of progress, but during the war 
period and through the 1918-20 biennium, due to the stress of the times, it was 
somewhat neglected. However, in the past two or three years, the survey 
movement has been vigorously resumed with a number of organizations active 
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in making the reports. Prominent among these surveying agencies is the 
United States Bureau of Education, which has recently published in two 
parts a report on the Arkansas public school system. Part I® is a digest of 
the general report, and Part II? deals with school finance. 

Part I takes up the following significant features of education in the state: 
development of educational legislation in Arkansas, school revenues and 
finance, organization and administration, the teachers, the rural schools, the 
urban and village schools, secondary education and the district agricultural 
schools, and education for negroes. The low rating of the school system is 
explained by the numerous gaps in the development of educational facilities 
in the forty-eight years since the constitution of 1874 was adopted. Toimprove 
this situation, it is recommended that the system of school districts be abolished 
and that centralization be increased by placing on the state the responsibility 
for equalizing educational opportunities, facilities, and tax burdens. A reorgan- 
ized department of education is suggested, and a ten-year educational program 
is outlined with eleven objectives in view: “Unification of general control, 
determination of objectives, definition of functions and responsibilities, 
co-ordination, determination of standards, adequate financial support, prepara- 
tion of the budget; selection, training, and certification of personnel; progres- 
sive development, legislation, publicity” (pp. 12-13). An interesting device 
of ratios is used to show the relative position of the state among the other 
states or the amount of work necessary to bring conditions up to the average 
of the forty-eight states. For instance, the high-school enrolment is to be 
multiplied by two, the expenditures per pupil multiplied by three, and the 
cost of new buildings increased more than one hundred times. 

Part II takes up in detail the financial situation. The present educational 
status is discussed; the defects are pointed out; and remedies are suggested 
with reasons. The principle is accepted that equality of opportunity is the 
acid test of a democracy, and with this idea in mind the educational inequalities 
are set forth. They are classified as follows: ‘Inequalities in wealth per 
child enrolled or per child enumerated are inequalities in ability to provide 
schools; inequalities in rate of taxes levied represent inequalities in effort; 
inequalities in state aid received from quotas per child enrolled are obviously 
inequalities in assistance received” (p.17). Sources of school revenue are shown 
to be federal, state, private, and local, the latter being subdivided into county, 
township, and district aids. Such questions as the following are raised and 
discussed at some length: ‘How much will it cost Arkansas to reach the aver- 
age level?” (p. 67). ‘Is Arkansas rich enough to have good schools? Where 


The Public School System of Arkansas: Digest of General Report. Bureau of 
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shall the money come from?” (p. 79). A final chapter summarizes the preced- 
ing chapters into thirty-four recommendations. Numerous tables and graphs 
aid in the presentation of the material. 

In both Part I and Part II, existing educational conditions are described. 
Various defects are pointed out, and remedies are suggested. Furthermore, 
reasons are given for the recommendations, with an estimate of the funds 
needed to carry out the improvements. The ratio device used is interesting 
and is an aid in impressing the point in question on the reader’s mind. In 
keeping with modern survey tendencies, a speedy change is not advocated, 
but an educational program and reorganization projected over a ten-year period. 


CaRTER V. Goop 

The public school system of Oklahoma.—Another survey report of a state 
educational system by the Bureau of Education, with Dr. Bawden as director, 
is that for Oklahoma.' It is similar in many respects to the slightly earlier 
Arkansas survey as to the principles accepted, the methods used, and the 
recommendations made. 

In Oklahoma, various problems complicate the school system, making 
improvement and centralization difficult. The settlers came from many 
states, bringing with them their local or sectional ideas of school organization, 
which gave rise to a system founded largely on chance imitation. It may 
readily be seen that the several localities, settled by different groups, upheld 
their own opinions and promoted a decentralized district system of schools. 
Also, the triracial groups—Indians, whites, and negroes—with certain legal, 
economic, and social problems resulting therefrom, further complicated matters. 
The report points out numerous improvements to be made before the state 
can approach the level of the national average. 

The material of the report is presented in the following order: historical 
background, problems of financing public schools, financial and accounting 
procedure, organization and administration, higher education, the rural schools, 
the village and city schools, the education of Indians, the education of negroes, 
educational tests and measurements, summary of conclusions, and recommenda- 
tions. Educational tests were given in several subjects to nearly 27,000 
pupils, Grades III to XII in most instances. An intensive study is made of 
the “problems of financing public schools” in nine representative counties. 
As in the Arkansas report, the principle of equality of educational opportunity 
is accepted, and deficiencies are shown in this respect. Oklahoma ranks in 
the upper quarter of the states in ability to provide but generally in the lowest 
quarter in actual school performances. The four chief causes of these short- 
comings are shown to be: “A defective system of taxation; a system of school 
finance which makes it absolutely impossible to provide adequate school funds; 
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the district system; and an unscientific method of apportioning the state 
funds, which ignores both the ability and the effort of the local units” (p. 14). 
To correct these evils, the recommendations point generally to a complete 
reorganization, with centralization in an effective state board of education, 
based on the county unit system. In chapter v, ‘Organization and Administra- 
tion,” eleven important factors of administration, or objectives, are set forth 
as guiding principles. This report also uses the method of ratios, which no 
doubt makes a popular appeal because of its direct and concise nature. To 
insure approximate equality of educational opportunity between independent 
and rural districts, the rural population in high school is to be multiplied by 
four, the percentage of high-school teachers working in rural districts mul- 
tiplied by three, the school term in rural districts lengthened two months, etc. 

The report reveals many marked deficiencies in the school system. The 
causes for these deficiencies are indicated, and reasons are given for the recom- 
mendations presented at the ends of the chapters. The survey is of special 
interest because of the late entrance of the state into the union and because of 
the triracial groups involved. Undoubtedly, the state should, by taking advan- 
tage of the constructive recommendations made, profit by having had the 


survey so soon after entering the union. 
CaRrTER V. Goop 
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